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ERRATA in the Manwxtes of the IsRAELITES. 


Pac iv. I. 14, for Uttra, r. Ultra.----P. 53, 
J. 10, for Abia, read Aſia. -P. 77, J. 25, for 
Medianites, 7. Madianites. -P. 78, J. 24, for 
Medianiteſs, r. Madianiteſs.----P. go, /. 3, for 
run, r. ran.----P. 96, line 17, for performed, . 
preſerved.---P. 122, J. 7, for foot, r. cubits.---- 
Ibid. J. g. for of, r. or.----P. 124, J. 29, for not 
well, r. not ſo well. -P. 132, J. 28, for It was 
chiefly of, 1. They were chiefly.----P. 155, /. 11, 


after nothing 1s, add more.----P. 168, /. 18, for 


thee, r. yr Ibid. J. 19, for thou haſt, r. you 
have.----P. 172, l. , for different in, r. in dif- 
ferent. -P. 179, J. 6, for treared, r. treated. 
P. 185, J. 22, after better, add the. -P. 188, 


* 29, leave out Phil. -P. 208, J. 5, leave ant 
that. ' 
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A SHORT SKETCH 
Of the LIFE f ABUR FLEURY. 


. e FLEURY was born at Paris in 
3 the year 1640. His Father was a Coun- 
ſellor, and the Son followed the bar, for nine 
years, with ſucceſs. His love for retire- 
ment and ſtudy gave him a reliſh for the Ec- 
clefiaſtical eſtate, which he embraced, and 
brought with him to it all the virtues becom- 
ing that State. Preceptor to the Prince of 
Conti in 1672, he afterwards became Pre- 
ceptor to the Comte of Vermandois. The 
care of, and attention he paid to his Pupil 
procured him the Abbey of Loc-Dieu in 
1684, and the place of Sub-preceptor to the 
Dukes of Burgundy, Anjou, and Berri. Af- 
ſociated to the Illuſtrious Fenelon in this 
honourable employment, he had the art, like 
this latter, of rendering virtue amiable to his 
Pupils by his leſſons full of mildneſs and 
charms, and by his own example, ſtill more 
perſuaſive than his leſſons. Lewis XIV. 
who had employed his talents, knew how 
to reward them. In 1706 he gave him the 
rich Priory of Argenteuil. When Abbe Fleu- 
ry accepted this, he immediately reſigned his 
Abbey of Loc-Dieu into the King's hands : 
—1o exact was he in obſerving the canons, 
whole authority he ſo ſtrongly inſiſts on in 
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his writings. If his ambition had led him 
10 deſire greater riches, and more elevated 
dignities, * might have had them: but his 
diſintereſtedneſs kept pace with his other 
virtues. He lived the life of a ſolitary at 
Court. A heart the moſt upright, the pureſt 
manners, a plain, laborious, edifying life, 
an unaftected modeſty, a wonderful candour, 
gained him the eſteem and good wiſhes of 
the moſt abandoned Courtiers. The Duke 
of Orleans, Regent of France, pitched up- 
on him to fill the place of Confeſſor to 
Lewis XV. « becauſe, ſaid the Regent, he 
was neither Janſeniſt, Moliniſt, nor Uttra- 
montainiſt.“ "The choice was univerſally ap- 
proved; no other fault was found with it but 
the ſeventy-five years of age of the Confeſ- 
ſor. Thus Abbe Fleury, after having form- 
ed the heart of the Father,“ ſormed that of 
the Son, and laid therein the foundation of 
the future happineſs of the French nation; 
which probably would have been complete, 
had Lewis XV. never ſwerved from the in- 
itructions of his enlightened Confeſſor. The 
ſeeds of virtue, ſown early in his heart, tho 
too long ſtifled in that Prince by the evil 
counſels and contagious example of ſome diſ- 
ſolute Courtiers and favourites, ceaſed not to 
ſprout up from time to time; and at laſt left 
the whole Kingdom a proof that they were 
never totally deſtroyed, in the editying re- 
pentance of that Monarch, which cloſed his 
liſe under a loathſome and hideous confluent 
{mall pox in the 64th year of his age. 
* 'The Duke of Burgundy was Father of Lewis XV. 
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The advanced age of Abbe Fleury obliged 
him to quit his employment ein 1722. He 
& dicd of an apoplectic fit the year following, 
in the 83d year of his age, when he had fi- 
niſhed the twentieth volume of his juſtly 
eſteemed Eceleſiaſtical Hiſtory. Of the 
works that came from his pen, I ſhall only 
take notice of thoſe which I have tranſlated, 
and are now offered to the public, and particu- 
larly recommended to the Cathohes of Great 
Britain and Ireland, who wiſh to underſtand 
$ their Religion and to practiſe it. 

I. wo Hiſtorical Catechiſms, a Short one, 
and a Larger one, to be bound together, or 
had ſeparately. The Authors of the Nowvear 
Dictionairèe Hiſtarigue-Portatif ſeruple not to 
pronounce this Catechiſm “ to be the only 
one that Children ought to be taught :” Le 
feul qu'on dut faire apprendre aux infans : and 
it is indiſputably the beſt, as it gives them a 
greater knowledge of the grounds of Reli- 
gion than any other I have ſeen. The Pre- 
liminary Diſcourſe prefixed to the Larger 
Catechifm, in the tranſlation now offered the 
Public, is not unworthy of thoſe with which 
he has accompanied his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory: 
and theſe the Authors cited above aſſert 
eto be written with great elegance, purity, 


Wc licence of the molt ſenſible thoughts on the 
eſtabliſhment and the revolutions of Reli- 
gion, the Cruſades, Monks, quarrels between 
the Empire and the Prieſthood ; in a word, 
Mm the moit important and delicate points. 
Lhe Author had thoroughly ſtudied the ſub- 
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preciſion and ſtrength. They are the quint- 
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jects he treats on; he diſcovers the evils with 
the greateſt freedom, and points out the re- 


medies with no leſs diſcretion.“ II. The Man- 


ners of the Hraelites, of which the ſame Dic- 


tionary ſpeaks thus: © A book in the hands of 


all the Faithful, and which may be conſider- 
ed as the trueſt Picture of the manners of the 
Saints in the old law.” III. The Manners of the 
Chriſtians: © a work connected with, and ge- 
nerally bound up with the other. The one 
may ſerve as an Introduction to Sacred, the 


other to Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory.” 


“ An unction reigns in theſe two works, | 
which, joined with a ſpirit of candour and | 


truth, gains the heart of the Chriſtian rea- 
der, and an accuracy of judgment, lights 
and views are there found, which enrapture 
the man of learning, the Philoſopher and 
the man of taſte.” Nouveau Dictionaire Hif- 
torique-Portatif. Art.. FL EURY. 
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APPROBATION 


Of the BISHOP of MEAUX. 


1 book of the Manners of the Iſraelites, | 
compoled with great method and accu- 


racy by Monſ. Fleury, Prieſt of the Dioceſe | 


of Paris, will give an idea of a manner of 
life, imple, innocent, regular, an enemy to 
idleneſs, and effeminacy, tranquil, though 
active, and ever holily employed; by which 
private perſons may become uſeful to them- 
ſelves, their family and country. This work 
Prepares the way for another, wherein the 
ſame Author will explain the ſtill more pure 


Manners of the Chriſtians. It will be ſeen} 


of what an advantage the being taught the 
laws of God, has been towards railing us 
and our Forefathers above all the nations of 
the earth. Every thing in this work tends 
to edification, and ſerves to illuſtrate the 


Catholic, Apoſtolic and Roman Faith, and} 
the Doctrine of Manners. After a careful 


examination, ſuch is the teſtimony we bear 
to this work.. 


Given in the Royal Caſtle of St Ger- 
main en Laye, Jamiary 13th, 1681. 


J. BEn1GNE Boss u Er, 
Ancient Biſhop of Condom. 
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N HE NarroN, of which God made 
1 5 choice to preſe rve the true Religion 


h N {Y until the preaching of the Gotpel, 
b ar excellent model of human life 
k Ine moſt conformable to nature. We ſee 


uoliſting, of employing ourſelves, of living 
n {0c 1ety, There m. iy WC learn not only 
Morality, but alſo Oeconomy and Policy, 
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anks and conditions, wich arc foulld a- 
nongſt us. They are ail huſbhandmen an! 


5 hepherds ; all labour with their own hands, 
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many troubleſome ceremonies : their bloody 
ſacrifices diſguſt us: We ſee, moreover, this 
nation prone to idolatry, on which account 
the ſcripture often upbraids them with their 
indocility and hardneis of heart ; and the Fa- 
thers of the Church treat them as a prof; 
and carnal-minded people. All this, Joined 
to a confuſed prejudice, that whatever is 
moſt ancient, is alwavs molt imperfect, 
caſily induces us to believe that theſe men 
were brutiſh and ignorant, and that their 
manners are more deſerving of contempt 
than of admiration. 
Hence, in part, it is, that the holy ſcrip- 
tires, eſpecially thoſe of the Old Teſtament, 
re fo little read, and to ſo little purpoſe. 
he better ſort of Chriſtians, Who have not 
as vet diveſted themſelves of theſe prejudi- 
are ditheartened by this exterior of fo- 
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without qiſtinckion, to the imperfection of 
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the ond law; or believe, that, under this 
outſide, are conceated myſteries they do not 
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enough, er uprigntnets of heart, are tempt- 
ed, from theſe outword 
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ſeripture itſelf, which appears to 
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them full of mean and low things; or elſe 
tney draw from tnence falſe conſequences to 


thoriſe their vices. 

But, when the Manners of the Ifraelites 
come to be compared with thoſe of the Ro- 
mans, Greeks, Egyptians, and other nations 
of antiquity, w hom we hold in the higheſt 


eſteem, theſe pre piſh, We fee 
that 
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ſolely from the diſtance of times and places, 
(bei; 1g indifferent in its own nature) and that, 
which being of itſelf indifferent, ditpleales 
us only on account of the corruption of our 
manners. For, a great part of the dif- 
ference between them and us arices not from 
our being more enlightened by Chriſtianity, 
but from our following reaſon leis. It was 
not Chriſtianity that introduced that great 
mequality of ranks and conditions "that 
contempt of labour; that love for play 
that authority affumed by women and young 
peo ple; or- t the t averſion to a ſimple and fru- 
gal life, which makes us differ ſo much 
from the ancients. It would have been an 
eaſier tall 20 have made go« = Chriſtians of 
theſe herdſmen and huſbanlmen, we meet: 
with in their hiitories, with whom money 
was of ſo little uſe, and great fortunes fo 
rare, than of our Courtie rs, our Attornies, 
Farmers of the revenue, and fo many 
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others, who ſpend their lives in an idle and 
reſtleſs pove ty. This will be better ſeen by 
the picture. J ſhall draw of the ManNERs 
OF THE CHRISTIANS,* after having de- 
{ſcribed thoſe ot the Iſraclites. 

After all, it is not here my deſign to write 
a panegyric, but to give a very p plain relation, 
ſuch as thoſe given by travellers, vho have 
viũted very diſt. ant countries. I purpoſe giv- 
ng tor good, what is good; for bad, what 
is bud; r ndlflere nt, what is indifferent. 
I only deſire the reader to diveſt himſelf off 
all manner of prejudice, that he may not Ma 
judge of theſe manners by any other rule, Wt: 
but that of good ſenſe and right reaſon. If 
requeſt of hin to lay afide the ideas peculiar 
to our own country and age, in order to con- 
ſider the Ifractites in the circumſtances of the 
times and places in which they lived; that 
ſo he may compare them with the nations 
who were neareſt them, and, by that means, 
enter into their ſpirit and maxims. 

For, a perſon muſt be an entire ſtranger 
to hiitory, who does not fee the great dif: 
fcrence Which the diſtance of times and}: 
place occaſions in the line of manners Pur 
We lire in the ſame country that wagen 
inhabited firtt by the Gauls, and then by the 
Romans. How different, nevertheleſs, it 
our way of hving frem either of thoſe peo 
ple, or from the French themſelves, who hv 
ed ſcven or eight hundred years ago ? And 
; his work v 11 be publiſhed at the . ine witz n, 
the Pre ent. 


be Author lived near the cloſe of the laſt century, 
and died in 1723, in the cigllty-third year of his age. ic, 
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in the preſent age, what reſemblance is there 
between our Manners and thoſe of the 
Turks, Indians, or Chineſe : IE 


3 „ 2 pe 


fr, therefore, 
Ve join together theſe two kinds of diſtance, 
we ' ſhall not be ſurprifed that men, who 
0 lived in Paleſtine upwards of three thoufand 
„ears ago, ſhould differ from us in their man- 
e ners and cuſtoms: we fall rather wonder 
- Wat any conformity that may be found between 
it Whom and us. 
- We mult nor, however, imagine that theſe 
ot ebanges afc regular, or that their progreſs is 
ot Walways cqual. It often happens, that coun- 
tries nearly ſtuated differ very much in point 
Jef Religion, and form of government; as, 


ar Ra: at preſent, Spain and Afri ca, which, under 
n- Hie Romans, were the fame in thoſe two re- 
hefWpects. On the other hand, there is now a 


great relation between Spain and Germany,“ 
whereas there was none in the time of the 
Romans. The fame may be ſaid, in propor- 
on, with regard to the difference of times. 
uch as are unacquainted with hiitory, hav= 
ing heard that there was formerly more ſim- 
licity of manners amongſt men than now, 


re Fuppoſe that the ee goes on improving; 
vas i that the higher we go up in antiquity, 
theßthe more groſs and ignorant we find mankind. 


This, however; is not the caſe with re— 
ard to thoſe countries; which have been 
Oy inhabited by different people. 
ne revolutions, which have lia ppened there- 
win, have, from time to time, introduced mi- 


vii © { hey both were ſubject to the Houſe of Au ria in 
be lat century, When the Author wrote. 
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ſery and ignorance after proſperity and po- 
liteneſs. Thus Italy is, at preſent, in a 
much better condition, than it vas about 
eight hundred years ago:“ but eight hun- 
dred years before that period, under the firſt 
Cæſars, its riches and magnificence were 
much greater than they are now. It is true, if 
we go .up eight hundred years ſtill higher, 
towards the building of Rome, we ſhall find 
the ſame Italy leſs rich and leſs civilized, 
though, even then, extremely populous : 
and the higher we. go beyond that period, 
the poorer we ihall fee it, and the more ſa- 
vage. Nations, hke man, have their ages. 
The molt flouriſhing period of the Grecian | 
State was under ALEXANDER; that cf: 
Rome under AuGusTUs; that. of the I 
raelites under S0LOMON.. 
We muit, therefore, diſtinguiih, in each 
nation, its beginning, its ſtate of greateſſi ! 
proſperity, and its decline. In this manner 
we ſhall conſider the Iſraelites, throughoutY t. 
the whole ſpace of time they ſubſiſted as ol ® 
people, from the calling of Abraham to th] a 
final ruin of Jeruſalem. This contains 
ſpace of time exceeding two thouſand years 
which I ſhall divide into three periods, ac 
cording to the three very different States | 
that people.. The firſt is that of the P. th 
TRIARCHS; the ſecond that of the IsRar1Y 0! 
ITES; the third that of the Jews, from th & 
end of the Captivity to the preaching of th h. 
Goſpel.. | m 
Ine approbation given to this work by the gre: 
Boſluet, is dated January 13, 1081. ; 1 
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PaTRIARCHS,— Their NOBLE. BIRTH... 


PHE PaTRIARCHS lived after a noble 
manner, with great independence and. 
in great plenty : neverthelefs, their manner 
of life was plain and laborious. Abraham 
knew the whole ſeries of his anceſtors, and 
had not impaired his nobility by an impro-- 
ger match, ſince he married into his own 
familv. He alſo took care to provide a wife. 
of the ſame race for that ſon, on. whom the 
bleſſings, promiſed him by God, were to de- 
ſcend : and Iſaac made Jacob. obſerve the 
ſame law: | 

The long lives of the Fathers afforded: | 
them means of beſtowing on their children = 
an excellent. education, and of giving them, l 
at an early time of life, a folid and ſerious, I 
turn of mind. Abrahant had lived more 
than a hundred years with Sem, and might 
have learnt from him the ſtate of the world: 
before the deluge. He never quitted his fa-- 
ther Thare, and was, at leait,. ſeventy years: | 
old when he loſt him. Ifaac was ſeventy-five | 
when Abraham died; nor do we know that: 
he ever went from him. The ſame, nearly, 
m ” Za ſaid of the other Patriarchs, Living 


g with. their: Fathers, they beneſited 
by 
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| by their exp perience and inventions: they 
1 purſucd their plans, and conlirmed them- 

1. telves in their maxims : they became con- 
18 ſtant and Reauily uniform in their conduct, 
it For it was not an eaſy matter to change what 


had becn well eftabliihed DY men ſtill living: 
and the old men maintained their authority, | 
not only over the young people, but alſo over | 


the other old men, wh o were not ſo far ad- 


t vanced in years as tlemſelves. 

The memory- of piit events might be 
tf eaſily preterrert by tradition alone, handed 
down by old men, w ho naturally take a plea- 
jure in relating ſtorics of pait times, and 
trad ſo much leiture to do it. Thus they 
| ſtood not in any great need of writing : and, 
| in fact, we find no mention made of writing 
| before Moſes.“ It teems, nevertheleſs, dif- 
ircult to conceive bow the different numbers. ti 
ſpecified by him, ſhould be preferved in the ſti 
memory alone of men: ſuch as the age of Yn: 
| i all the Patriarchs from Adam ; the preciſt Ih. 


dates of the beginning and end of the flood, Im 
nd the exact dimentions of the ark. [ pe 
| do not ſee any neceſſity there is, on this Iv. 
| ccafion, to have recourfe to a miracle, or Ho 
| | = revelation. It is more likely that wri- {Si 


Il. tmg was invented before the flood, as well pa 
ll as muſica! 1 which were not of! 
| | fuch necciity. But although Moſes might we 
I! learn, by natural mcans, moſt of the faQs an 
1 » If Job Was pr or to Moſes, as is thoupht by the Wa 


— - 


learned, writing aliv muft have becn prior to him, as it 
is mentioned by Joh xix. 23. 
+. GU, v. — vii. 1I.— viii. 13.— vi. 15, &c. 
- Ibid. iv. 21. 8 
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7 MW he committed to writing, we believe, ne— 
- MW vertheleſs, that he was guided by the Holy 
- WM Ghoſt to write thoſe particular facts rather 

than others, and to expreſs them in proper 
t MW words. 

Moreover the Patriarchs tock care to pre- 
ſerva the memory of remarkable events by 
rl building altars, erecting pillars of ſtone, and 
other laſting monuments. Thus Abraham 
built altars in the different places, where 
God had appeared to him.“ Jacob conſe- 
crated the ſtone, which had ferved him for 
a pillow, during the rayiterious dream of the 
ladder 3 and called Galaad the heap of 
„ ſtones, which was a monument of his co-- 
1, Nvenant with Laban. 1 Of this nature was al- 
g ſo the tepulchre of Rachel the well called 
f- erſabee, 9 and all the other wells men- 
rs. tioned in the hiſtory of Iſaac. They ſome- 
1c times contented themſelves with giving new 
of names to places. The Greeks and Romans 
16 have related the fame of their Heroes, the 
d, moſt ancient of whom were nearly contem- 

| Eporaries with the Patriarchs. All Greece 
15} was full ef their monuments, and Eneas a- 
or lone had left ſome in all the places of Greece, 
ri- Sicily and Italy, through which he had 
eli paſſed. 

of The very names alſo of the Patriarchs 
ht were a kind of monument {till more fimple- 
cisYand familiar. The 'y fignihed what was any 
the way fingular in their birth, or ſome favour 


* Gen. Xii. 7.—Xilt. 18. + bid. xxvnt. 18. 
| Thid. xxxi. 48. | Ih:d. xxxv. 20. 
© my 


* Ib. xxvi. 18. 33. J V. Pauſan. paſſim. Dion. Halic. 
they. 
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they had received from Cod. They ſerved 
for an pom of hiſtory, as they took care 
to exp! lain to their children the reaſon for 
giving them thoſe particular names; and 
they could not even pronounce them without 
refreſhing the memory with reſpect to the 
occaſion on which they _— then. — 
This care of Poſterity and this forecaſt for 
futurity 8 great and noble ſouls. 

The Patriarchs enjoyed the moſt perfect 
indeper * and their family was a {mail 
ſtate, of which the Father was, as it w ere, 
the King. For what did Abraham wart © 

what conſtitutes a ſovereign Prince, except 
a few empty titles and eccſon ne ceremo- 
nies? He was not a ſubject of any one: 
Kings made alliances with bim: he made 
peace and war when he pleaſed. Prin- 
ces four bt the alliance of Ifaac :* and - 
mael, job and Eſau maintained themſelve 


N 
in the lame ate of independence. We 
muſt not, there re: 22 impoſed on by words, 
nor lvos hon Sorahama as inferior to Am- 


: 
raphel, or . imclech, becauſe the ſcripture 
docs not call him Kids, 2s it dogs the other 
two. He was "rope tedly equal to any one 
of the four Kings, whom be dees with 
his own menia} 3 and the aſhitance 
of his three Allies, The greateſt difference 


between them was, that he did not, likeſ;, 


them, ſnut himſeif up in walled towns, and 


his whole ſtatte followed ham, wherever he 


pleaſed to encamp. All the moſt credible a 


hiitories ſhew us only very ſmall Kingdoms 
Gen. Xvi. 26. 28. + Ibid. xiv. 8. 16. 


in 
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dn thoſe times, even in the Eaſt; and in o— 
e ther countries we find them very lmail a long 
Tr Wtime after. 


III. Their WEALTH and OccuPaTIONS. 


— 1 Wealth of the Patriarchs conſiſted 
chiefly in cattle. Abraham muſt have 
had a large ſtock, when he was forced to fe- 
parate from his nephew Lot, becauſe the coun- 
try could not contain both their flocks to- 
gether.“ Jacob had a great number, when 
ie returned from Meſopotamia; ſince the 
Mt Pireſent he made to his brother Eſau, conſiſted 
> Pf five hundred head of cattle, of different 
orts r and we fee in that enumeration what 
ic kinds of cattle they fed. They are goats, 
1- Whcep, camels, black-cattle and affes : there 
i-hre neither horſes, nor ſwine among them. 
es It was this large number of cattle that made 
eels and ciiterns fo valuable in a country, 
3, Nhich has no other river beſides the Jordan, 
n- id where it rains but ſeldom. 
re They had alſo ilaves: and Abraham muſt 
erſhave had a great many, when he could arm 
nehhrce hundred and eizhteen men out of 
th 10te, who had been born in his houſe, and 
cep hom he had trained to arms. He mult 
CeKive had, in proportion, a great many ere 
Kkeron, old men, women and pure haſed flave 
nd t his return from Egvpt, it 18 (aid, he was 
chef in gold and filver:$ The bracelets and 
ble ar-rings, nich his ſervant Eliezer pre- 


Gen. xiti. 6. + Ibid. xxxii. 1 3.— 15. 
bid. xiv. 14. § Ibid, xui. 2 
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ſented, in his maſtor's name, to Rebecca, 
weighed f ſix ounces of gold ;* and the pur— 
chaſe of his burying- place 13 that mo- 
ney was then an ufe.+ They had alſo per- 
fumes and coſtly garments, as is ſeen by 
thoſe of Fran, which jacob put on, to re- 

ceive his Father's a 1 
With all theſe riches they were extremely 
laborious. They lived conſtantly in the ſields, 
lodged under tents, and frequently changed 
the place of their abode, for the convenienceof 
paſcurage: and coniequently were often buſied 
in pitching a and ſtriking their tents; and fre- 
quently upon a march, as they could make 
but thort day's journies with ſo large a train. 
Not but that they could build houſes, as well 
as the other inhabitants of the ſame country; 
yet they gave the preference to that way of 
life. It is inc liſputably the moſt ancient, 
ſince it is much eaſier to pitch tents, than to 
build houſes; and it has always been conſi— 
dered as the molt perfect, in as much as it 
attaches men leſs to the carth. It hkewife 
expreſied better the ſtate of the Patriarchs, 
who dwelt in that land only as travellers or 
ſojourners, waiting ior the promiſes of God, 
which were not to be fulfilled till after Rt. 
deaths.“ The firſt towns mentioned in ſerip- 
ture were built by wicked men, by Cain 4 
Nimrod. ] They were the firſt who ſhut 
themſelves 


* Gen. XxIv. 22. 1 Ibid. xxiii. 16. J Ibid. xxvii. 3: 

§ . Heb. xi. 9. 13. 
Gen. iv. 17.—Idid. x. 10.—TFhe learned Author to! 
lows the torrent of Interpreters, who uſe Nimrod ver, 
ſeverely, without any jult grounds. The ſcripture men 


£107 
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themſelves up in ſtrong holds, to eſcape the 
puniſhment due to their crimes, and to com- 
mit freſh ones with impunity. + Good men 
lived in the open air, fearleſs of danger. 

The chief occupation of the Patriarchs 
was the care of their flocks. This is ſeen 
throughout their whole hiitory, and in the 
expreſs declaration of the children of Jacob 
to the King of Egypt.“ However innocent 
an employment Agriculture may be, a paſ- 
toral life is the more perfect: the former 
was the lot of Cain, the latter that of Abel. 
There is ſomething more ſimple and noble 
in it: it is leſs toilſome, it attaches leſs to 
the earth, and is, at the ſame time, more 
profitable. Old Cato preferred the feeding 
of cattle, though in leſs numbers, to the 
tilling of the ground: which latter, how- 
ever, he preferred to every other means of 
growing rich. f 

The juſt reproaches which Jacob uttered 
againſt Laban, ſhew that the Patriarchs were 
in earneſt at their work, and did not ſpare 
themſelves. Day and night was I parched 
with heat and with froſt : and fleep departed 
from mine eyes : And in this manner. have I 


ſerved thee in thy houſe tæuenty years. F We may 


tions him no way to his diſadvantage, when it ſays, he 
was a mighty bunter before the Lord, or a hunter whoſe eu- 
terpriſes were bleſſed by God. The ſucceſs of his chaces, 
uſeful to the whole country, procured him the coniidence 
of the inhabitants near Babel; and being often at their 
head, he began to form a ſmall kingdom, which with- 
out-reaſon, was confounded with the beginning of the 
Aſſyrian power. Pluch's Hiſt. of the Heavens, Jol. I. § 18. 
Gen. Xlvii. 3. + Ibid. iv. 2. 
De re ruſt, in init. $ Gen. xxxi. 40, 41. 
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judge of the labour of the men by that of 


the young women. Rebecca came a conſider- 
able way to draw water, and loaded her ſhoul- 
ders with it home ;* and Rachel led out her- 


ſelf her Father's flocks to paſture. Neither 


their 'noble birth, nor the beauty of their 
perſons rendered them more delicate. This 
primitive impheity of manners was preſerv- 
ed for a long time among the Greeks, whoſe 
politeneſs and good breeding we ſo much 
admire. Homer every where furniſhes 
us with inſtances of it, and all Paſtoral Poe- 
try is grounded upon it. In fact, more than 
fifteen hundred years after the Patriarchs, 
perſons of rank in Syria, Greece and Italy 
employed themſelves in feeding cattle, and, 
in the leiſure this kind of life afforded, and 
that cheerfulneſs of temper, which thoſe 
beautiful countries inſpired, compoſed ſome 
very natural and pleaſing ſmall pieces of 
poetry. 


§ IV. Their FRUGAL LIFE. 


HE Patriarchs were no way nice with! 
regard to their food, and the other ne-|,- 


ceſſaries of life The pottage of lentils, 
which Jacob had gotten ready for himſelf, and 


which were ſo tempting to L lau, 1 may enable|, 
us to judge of their ordinary diet: but wel. 
ſee an inſtance of a magnificent entertain- 
ment, in that which Abraham prepared for 


* Gen. xxiv. Is. + Ibid. xxix. 9. 
} Ibid. xxv. 30. 


the 
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he three angels. He ſet before them a calf, 
ew bread, but baked in the embers, butter 
nd milk.“ It appears alio that they had 
ome fort of ragouts or made diſhes, by that 
vhich Rebecca prepared tor Iſaac ;+ but his 
Treat age might excuſe this piece of delica- 
y. Phe razout was made of two kids: 
nd Abraham ſet before the angels a whole 
alf, with three meaſures of meal made into 
read. "Theſe three meaſures came to more 
han tro of our buthels, = . near 
fty- int ponnds of our weiglit. Hence it 
nay be :aferred that they were great caters: 
ut then t chey uſed a gre at deal of exerciſe, 
nd were perhaps of a 1:.:gcr ſtature, as well 
s of a greater longevity. „ Tlie Greeks be- 
eved men to have been bigger in the He- 
oic times, and Homer makes them great 
aters. When Eumeue cntertains U lyſte 865 
e dreſſæs a large ſwine, five years old, for 
5 people. 

Ihe Heroes of Homer wait on thenif2Ilves 
r the ordinary neceſſaries of life; and we 
e the Patriarchs do the ſame. Abrallan, 
o had fo many ee and who Wa; 
e1 near a hundr ed years old, brings him- 
l the water to watli; the feet of his divine 
reſts; goes to haſten his wife to make the 
ead; goes himſelf to chooſe the meat, and 
turns to wait upon them ſtanding. ! 
rant he might be animated on this occaſion, 


n- his zeal for exerciſing hoſpitality: but alt 


Or 


he 


e reſt of their lives correſponded with this 
Gen. xviii. 6. 8, + Ibid. xxv1:.. 9. 
+ Odyil. 14. 5 Gen. xviii. 4. 8 


2 inſtance. 
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inſtance. Their ſervants aſſiſted them in 
their labour, but did not exempt them from 
labouring. And, indeed, what could oblige 
Jacob, when he went into Meſopotamia, to 
go alone and on foot, with a ſtaff in his 
hand, a journey of above ſix hundred miles 
{for fo far it was, at leaſt, from Berſabee to 
Haran); what, I ſay could oblige him to 
this, but his commendable ſimplicity of man- 
ners, and his love of labour? Thus he ſleeps 
wherever night overtakes him; and puts a 
ſtone under his head for a pillow.* Thus 
alſo, though he was tenderly fond of Joſeph, 
he ſends him alone from Hebron to Sichem, 
which was a long day's journey, to ſeek his 
brethren; and Joſeph not finding them there, 
goes on, another day's Journey, as far as 


Dothain : and this when he was only ſixteeny: 


years of age. 

It was, without doubt, this laborious and 
plain way of life, which made them live tc 
ſo great an age, and die ſo eaſily. Abra 
ham and Iſaac lived each of them near tw 
hundred years. The other Patriarchs, wholc 


ages we know, exceeded a hundred, at leaſt i, 


and there is no mention of any ſickneſs the) 
had during ſo long a life. Decaying, he die 
iu a goed old age, and full of days, f is the man 
ner in which the ſcripture deſcribes thei 
death. The firit time Phyſicians are men 
tioned, is when Joſeph orders his ſervants, t 
Peyheions, to embalm his father's body 
This was in Egypt, and ſeveral have attrib 
Gen. xXviii. 10. 11. f Ibid. xxxvii. 14. 17. 


4 Ibid. xxx. 8. &c. $ Ibid. I. 2. 
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ted to the Egyptians the diſcovery of medi- 
mn cine. 

I admire no leſs the moderation of the 
Patriarchs with reſpect to wives, when J 

conſider that polygamy was allowed them, 
and the deſire they had of a nwrerous 
progeny. Abraham, whom God dad pro- 
miſed to make the Father of an innumerable 
people, though his wife was barren, never 
thought of taking another,“ but had deter- 
mined to leave his effects to his principal 
ſervant. Nor did he take a ſecond at laſt, 
hi but from the hand of his wife, when he 
n. was fourſcore and fix years oldt. Nor can 
it be ſaid, that he was ſtill young in propor- 
e, tion to ** length of life, which was a hun- 
dred and ſeventy-five years; ſince thirteen 
years aſter this, he and Sara, who was ten 
years younger, are called o/d; and laughed, 
(as at ſomething incredible, when God pro- 
tchmiſed them a ſfonj. Abraham, notwith- 
itanding his great age, and his with to ſee 
the children of WHaac, did not marry him 
until he was forty years of agel: and, 
{although Rebecca continued barren for the 
pace of twenty years, and only had two 
children at one birth, Ifaac had never any 
other wife. 

It 1s true, Jacob had two wives and two 
concubines at the ſame time: but it is pro- 
per to ſee how this happened. He lives with 
his father, until he is ſeventy-ſeven years of 
Lf age, waiting for that importantbleſling, which 


* Aug. Civ. Dei. lib. 16. c. 25. + Gen. xv. 2. 
+ Ibid. xvi. 2. $ Ibid. xviii. ti, || Ibid. xxv. 20. 
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was his due by the promiſe of God, and the 
ceſhon of his brother. At this age he thinks 
of marrying. He defires to have Rachel, 
but does not obtain her, until after ſeven 
ears ſervice. He marries then, at laſt, Win 
when he was fourſcore and four years of age. gc 
Lia is impoſed upon him, contrary to his in- Yan 
chnation. He takes her, not to abandon IIif 
her to diſhonour: but as there was no pl 
law which prohibited his having two wives ſefl 
at once, or marrying two lifters, he takes Eſp 
her likewiſe to whom he had firſt promi- ca 
fed marriage. As ſhe was barren, ſhe fan 
gives her huſband a flave, that ſhe might Bſta 
have children by her.“ This was a kind of Ithe 
adoption practiſed in thoſe times: and her Eg 
ſiſter did the ſame, in order to increaſe the fed 
family. From all which St Auguſtine draws Jan 
this concluſion : « We do not read that Ja- fre! 
& cob defired more wives than one, or that 
« he made uſe of more any otherwiſe, than 
« ſtrictly obſerving the laws of conjugal fi- 
ce delity.”'} We mult not, therefore, think 
that he had any other wives before; for why 
ſhould mention be made only of the laſt ? 

I do not, however, pretend to juſtify all 
the Patriarchs in this point : the hiſtory of A 
Juda and of his ſons affords but too many 
inſtances of a contrary conduct. T I only 
wanted to ſhew that we cannot accuſe of in-fone 
continency thoſe whom the ſcripture ranksÞway 
among holy men : for, after all, mankind _ 

e 

Gen. XX. 3. + Aug. 18. Civ. 38. 1 Gen, xxxviii. as 
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as but too much corrupted even at that 
time. 
Such, in general, was the firſt ſtate of 
the people of God. A perfect liberty and 
independence, without any other form of 
government, but that of a Father, who was 
an abſolute Monarch in his own family: a 
Ife quite natural and eaſy, with the greateſt 
> plenty of whatever was neceſſary, and great- 
$ Neſt contempt for every ſuperfluity: a life 
s ſpent in honourable labour, attended with 
- ſcare and induſtry ; but free from anxiety and 
e ambition. Let us now come to the ſecond 
t Eſtate of this people, which is called that of 
f the Iſraelites, from their departure out of 
T Egypt to the Captivity of Babylon. It laſt- 
e ſed above the ſpace of nine hundred years, 
's and the greateſt part of the ſacred writings 
- Irelates thereto. 


at 

* nr 

* „ SO AELITES. 
1y 


Their NoBLE BiRTH. 


of A SSHOUGH the people were become 
ny already very numerous, they were till 
ly alled the Children of 1ſrael, as being yet but 
n-Jone family. In like manner it was an uſual 
ksfway of ſpeaking to ſay, The Children of E- 
nddem, The Children of Moab, and ſo of the 

eſt. And, in fact, all theſe nations were 
vii. as yet unmixed with any others: each knew 
ts origin, and gloried in retaining the name 


vas of 
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20 
of its firſt Anceſtor.“ Hence probably the 
word Child among the ancients ſignified a 
nation, or a particular claſs of people. Ho- 
mer often uſes this expreſſion: Ihe Children 


or Sons of the Greeks ; the Children or Sons of 


the Trojans. - The Greeks alſo uſed the 


phraſe of the Children of the Phyſicians, and of 


the Grammarians, to expreſs Fhyſicians and 
Grammarians. Among the Hebrews the 
Children of the Eaſl, are the Orientals; the 
Children of Belial are the wicked; the Chil- 
dren of men or of Adam, are mankind. And 
in the Goſpel we often meet with, the (il. 
dren of this world, of darkneſs, and of light ; 
and even the Childs en of the Br idegroom, for 
thoſe wiio accompany him at his marriage. 
The Iſraelites were divided into twelve 
tribes : there were likewiſe twelve tribes of 
the Iſhmaelites,+ and twelve tribes of the Per- 
ſians. f The whole of the people of Athens, at 
firſt, conſiſted of four tribes; they were after- 
ld divided into ten, to which were given 
the names of the ten Heroes, who for this 
reaſon were called Eponymi, and whoſe ſta- 
tues were in the great ſquare.$ The Ro- 
man people were likewiſe, at arſt, diſtribu- 
ted into three or four tribes, and theſe in- 
creaſed afterwards to thirty-five, the names 
of which are ſtill known. But theſe tribes 
of Athens and Rome were compoſed of dit- 
ferent families collected together, to keep 


* So do the Highlanders, and Iriſh, and others to this 
day ; as the MacDonalds, the O' Connors, &c. 
+ Gen. xxv. 16. t Xenoph. Cyrop. 
S Demoſt, in Limocr. in Lept. & ib. Uip. 
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up an order in their aſſemblies and ſuffra- 
ges: whereas thoſe of the Iſraelites were 
naturally diſtinct, and were only twelve large 
families, deſcended from twelve brothers. 
They preſerved their genealogies with the 
utmoſt care, and knew the whole ſeries of 
their Anceſtors up to the Patriarch of their 
tribe, from whom it was eaſy to go up to 
the firſt man. Thus they were truly Bre- 
hren, that is to ſay, Relations, according 
to the uſual manner of ſpeaking among the 
Orientals; and truly Noble, if ever there 
was ſuch a thing as true Nobility on the face 
of the earth. 

'They had preſerved the purity of their 
race, by beiag careful, like their Fathers, 
not to intermarry with the nations accurſed 
by God, deſcended from Chanaan : for I do 
not find that the Patriarchs avoided an al- 
liance with any other nations; and it is only 
with the former that marriages are expreſsly 
forbidden by the law.“ Their families were 
ixed to a certain ſpot, and certain portions 
of land were allotted to each family by the 
ſame law, where, of neceſſity, they remain- 
ed during the nine hundred years we are 
ſpeaking of. Now, I believe, we ſhould 
look upon a family very noble indeed, that 
could ſhew ſo long a tucceſhon of genera- 
tions without ever marrying below them- 
ſelves, or ever changing the place of their 
abode :—Few great Lords in Europe can 


Iſhew fo much. 


What deceives us, is that we do not find 


* Exod. xxxiv. 16,—Deut. vii. 3. 
among 
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among the Ifraelites any titles like thoſe of 
our Nobility. Every one was plainly called by 
his own name alone: but their names were 
expreſhve of great things, like-thoſe of the 
Patriarchs. The name of God entered into 
the compoſition of moſt of them, and they 
thereby became, as it were, a ſhort prayer. 
Elias or Eliah, and Joel are made up of 
two names of God joined in a different 
manner. Jotaphat and Ccoharia expreſs 
the judgment of God: Joſedec and Sede- 
cias, the juſtice of Cod: Jchanan, or john 
the Son of Hananias, his mercv. Nathaniel, 
Elnathan, Jonathan and Natta; ias, all four 
ſigniſy Given by Grd, or the gift of Gad. 
Sometimes the name of God was not expreſ- 
ſed but underſtood only, as in Nathan, Da- 
vid, Obed, Oza, Efra, or Efdras. This 
appears from the names of Eliezer, Ozie!, 
Abdias, where it is expreſſed. Some of 
theſe names were myſterious and prophetic, 
as that of Joſue, or Jefus : and thoſe which 
Olee and Ifaias gave their children by the 
appointment of God.“ "The other names 
thew the piety and religion of the Fathers, 
of which we ſee inftances in the names of 
the brethren of David and of his children.+ 
Such are the names, which, from our ig- 
norance of the Hebrew tongue, appear to 
us ſo barbarous. But are they not full 25 
good as thoſe taken from country-ſeats, or 
caſtles, countries, towns, and villages, with 
which our Nobility plume themſelves. The 
Oſee i. 4.—Iſ. viii. 3. +1 Chron. ii. 13. iii. r. 
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names of the Greeks, the ſound of which 
is more pleaſing to our ears, are of the ſame 
nature. Several are compounded of the 
names of their Gods; as Diodorus, Dioge- 
nes, Hermodorus, Hephœſtion, Athenais, 
Arthemiſia: but more of them are taken 

from their fondneſs for their exerciſes, eſpe- 
: cially that of riding; as Philip, Damaſip- 
pus, or Hippodamus, Hegefippus, Hippo- 
medon. 

The Father's name was often joined to 
that of the Son, either for diſtinction's ſake, 
or as an honourable addition, to ſhew that the 
Father was a man of renown : and perhaps 
Solomon alluded to this cuſtom, when he 
ſaid: The glory of the children are their Fa- 
thers.* We ſee in Homer + that the Greeks, 
in like manner, took the Father's name as a 
mark of honour. Sometimes the mother's 
name was given by way of a ſurname, as 
when the Father had ſeveral wives, or when 
* the mother was of more illuſtrious birth. 
Thus Jaob and his brethren are always cal- 
3 ſled the ſons of Sarvia, who woes David's ſiſ- 
er. If the Father's name was not a ſuth- 
ient diſtinction, the name of the Grandfa- 
her was added to it, as Godolias the ſon of 
icam, the ſon of Saphan.S And this is 
he reaſon of thoſe ſtrings of names, which 
ppear to us ſo tedious ; for they ſometimes 
rent up to the great Grandfather and high- 


Tr. Sometimes the ſurname was taken 
Prov. xvii. 6. + III. 10. 68. 

18 f x Chron. ii. 16. § Ter. xxxix. 14. 
The ſame is ſtill found among the Welſh, as ap 
wen, ap Meredith, ap Tudor, &c. 
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from the head of a particular branch, from a p 
town, country or nation, if they were ori- 1 
ginally ſtrangers, as Urias the Hethite, and} I 
Ornam the Jebuſite. T 

The Greeks had no other ſurnames, but v 
ſuch as they took from their Fathers or their h. 
country. The Romans had family names, Ip! 
to which they only added the marks of ſomeſ th 
great public employment, or famous victory :ſþ ev 
but in all public deeds they conſtantly ex of 
preſſed the Father's name. The ſame is an 
{till done by ſeveral nations in Europe, and th 
a great part of our ſurnames are derived 
from the Chriſten-name of the Fathers 
which continued to their children. As to thq ,... 
titles taken from Lordſhips or Manors, theſſ :io: 
are not of much above ſeven hundred year" 
ſtanding, any more than the Lordſhips them; 
ſelves. We ought not, therefore, to be an 
more ſurpriſed at finding in the ſcripture 
David the ſon of Iſai, and Solomon the fon of Day 
vid, than we are in finding in Greek Aug 
thors, Alexander the fon of Philip, or Ptolon 
the fon of Lagus. 

The chief diſtinction of birth among thi 
Iſraclites was that of the Levites and Prieſts, : 
The whole tribe of Levi was conſecrateqChie 
to God, and had no other allotment thaf te! 
the tithes and firſt-fruits, which they receny|,;. ; 
ed from the other tribes. Of all the Lester 
vites, only the deſcendants of Aaron wer. 
the Prieſts ; the reſt of the tribe, called ſimf+.... ; 
ply Levites, were employed in the othep#* o: 
functions of Religion, ſuch as ſinging 0 * 
Pſalms, guarding the Tabernacle or TY Ju, 
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ple, and inſtruCting the people. Two other 
tribes were alſo futhciently diſtinguithed. 
The moſt illuſtrious, all along, was that of 
Tuda, as wei! as the moſt numerous, from 
whence their Lings, and even the Meſſias 
himſelf was to com®, according to the pro- 
phecy of Jacob.“ "ii: of Ephraim held 
the ſecoxd place on Joſfepii account. In 
every tribe the eldeſt branch, and e Chiefs 
of each famivy were held in confideran0-3 
and this was the reaſon of Saul's ſurpriſe at 
the honours ſhewu him by Samuel, when he 


= ſaid; 


* Gen. -*lix. 10.-This propheey of Jacob has been 
trangely obſcured by miſtaking the ſceptre, therein men- 
tioned, for a royal ſceptre. The word itſelf has an inde- 
terminate ſignificaton. In the hand of an eld man or a 
traveller it is a ſtaff; in the hand of an angry maſter, an 
inſtrument of correction; in the hand of a ſhepherd, a 
crook ; in the hand of a Chief, a ſtaff of honour; in the 
hand of a King, a ſceptre, or mark of ſovereign power. 
The quality thereforcf this ſceptre is to be determined 
by the quality of the perton who bears it. This perfor 
is named in the other part of the verſe, a Chi, a head 
of a family, one who has authority over, preſides in the 
the council of the tribe, and ꝶeeps an account of all wha 
are fubordinate to him. The prophecy points 
deſtiny of every particular gribe, as is evident to tlie rea- 
der. We muſt not, therefore, generalize the prophecy 
made to Juda, as if it regarded all the orher tribes The 
Chief, thereſore, deſcended from Juda, who is to bear 
the ſceptre in this tribe to the coming af the Meſlias, cane 
not be taken tor a common head of the tribes ; much 
leis for a head not deſcended from Juda, but from Levi, 
tor inſtance, the Alſamoneans. To explain thus the pro- 
puccy is to ſtrip it of what charadderizes it, aud, by of- 
tering it violence, to annihilate it. Every tribe there- 
ore hed its Chic“, or Mebotel; every Chief had his ſcep- 


fee or {tail of honcur. The other tribes may be diſperied, 
Er almoaſt forgotten and loft, 2s were the ten trihes, 


winch compoicd the kingdom ot {frac!. But to the Tribe 
Juda alęus is a prenule mad: of its commuz2ce und 7 
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ſaid: Am net I of the leaſt Tribe of Iſrael ? 
And my kindred the laſt among the famities of 
the tribe of Benjamin ** 

Age likewiſe made a great diſtinction, 
and the name of Elder or Oly-man, in ſerip- 
ture, is commonly a mark of dignity. Ard 
indeed, there was nothing but age and-ex- 
perience that con make any diſtinction a- 
mong men eguai in birth, very near equal in 
riches, educatcd in the fame manner, and 
cnployed in the fame labours. 


its own Chiefs, with its genealogzes in good order, unte 
the coming of the Meſhas, and until {he nations obey bim. 
$o that by this means, his birt: may be afcertamed, and 
it may be notorious that he was the ſon of David, of Jus 
da, of Iſaac, of Abraham. The event perfectly anſw er- 
ed the prophecy, and the ſulting of it is as plain as the 
prophecy itſelf. As Toon as the nations came in unto the 
Son of Mary, and the offspring of Juda had ſtewn the 
true God, the Tribe of Juda, from that moment, had 
falGlied its deitinstion. Jrameciately aſter the conver- 
non of the Geutiles to Chriſtianity, the Tribe of Juda is 
driven out of the promiſed land, and every where diſ- 
perſed like the other tribes. Ihe remains of this, with 
thoſe of the other tribes, tall ane day acknowledge him, 
vhom their Fathers rejected. At preſent they are with- 
gut Sceptre, Chigts or Reonters, and altopether incapa- 
wle. of juſtifying the deſcent of the Methas they vainly 
expect ; or of proving, by authentic records, that he is 
the Son ol David, ol Jacob, and of Abraham, as the 
Evangelifls have done with regard to E the Son ol 
Mary. Sc Spet'acle ela Nature, Vol. 
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(VI PIRAT II. 
Their OccyuraTIoNs,—AGRICUL TURE, 


MONGST the Iſraelites I do not find 
any diſtinct profeſſions. From the 
Chief of the tribe of Juda to the youngett 
ſon of the tribe of Benjamin, all were huf- 
bandmen and herdſmen, driving their vn 
ploughs themſelves, and keeping their own 
flocks. "The old man of Gabaa that od ed 
the Levite, whoſe wife was ravithed, was 
coming home in the evening from his work, 
rhen bi invited him to come into his houſe. * 
Gedeon was thraſhing his own corn himſelf, 
hen an angel told Rim that he ſhould deli- 
er the people. + Ruth gained the favour of 
3o0z, while gleaning at his harveſt. When 
aul received the news of the danger the 
own of Jabes-Galaad was in, he was driv- 
ny home a pair of oxen, though then ac- 
Th ally King.) Every body knows that Da- 
1d was kee eping ſheep, when Samuel ſent 
or him to anoint him King; and that he 
eturned to his flocks, after he had been ſent 
or to play on the harp before Saul. ] After 
e was King, his ſons made a great feait at 
e ſhearing of their ſheep.** Elifeus was 
alled to propheſy, when he was driving 
ne of his Father's twelve ploughs ;{+ aud 


Jad. xix, 16. + Thid. vi. tt. t Ruth ii. 2. 
. Kings xi. 4. bid. xvi. 17. J Ibid. xvii. 15 
F Nag gill, 23. 1 3 Kings xix. 19. 
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the child whom he reſtored to life, Was with 
ms father at the harveſt, when he was taken 
111 :* and Judith 8 huſband, although very 
rich, got the illneſs of ch he died, on 
A like occaſton. f The ſcripture is full of 
ſuch inſtances. 

This, without doubt, is what ſhocks moſt 
thoſe, who arc unacquainted with antiquity, 
and eſtcera only our on manners and cut- 
toms. When one fpeaks to them of huf- 
bandmen and ſhepherds, they figure to them- 
ſelves a parcel of illiterate clowns, leading 
a laborious and ſorrowful life in poverty and 
contempt, without ſpirits, without parts or 
education. They do not conſider that what 
renders our peaſants, in general, fo miſcra- 
ble, is that they are, as it were, the ſervants 
of all the reſt of mankind, toiling not on 
for their own ſubſiſtence, but to ſupply wit 
the neceſſaries of life, thoſe whom we lock 
upon as in a higher ſphere of life. For it 
is the Peaſant that feeds the Citizen, the Ma- 
giſtrate, the Officers of the Revenue, the 
Gentleman and the Eccleſiaſtic: and what 
ever art is uſed to turn money into articles 
of trade, or articles of trade into money 
every thing muſt, at laſt, come back again 
to the fruits of the earth, a 
feeds. Nevertheleſs, when we form a com 
pariſon between theie different ſtates an 


ranks of life, we give the laſt place to thql 
and many people hold in : 


huſbandman ; 
7 
greater eſteem an overgrown, uſcleſs inha 
bitant of a town, without ſtrength of bo 


® 4 Kings iv. 13, + Judith viii. 3. 
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dy, without induſtry and void of all merit, 
becauſe, as he has more money, he en- 
joys more of the conveniences and pleaſures : 
F life. 
But, if we repreſent to ourſelves 2 coun - | 
ry, where the difference of conditions was 5 
ot fo great; where to live like a Gentle- l 
nan, was not to live without doing any 
bing, but carefully to preſerve one's liberty: 
nat is to ſay, to be ſubject only to the law 5 
nd the pub]: c authority; to live upon one's 
wn, and independent, and to be content 
with a little, rather than do any thing baſe 
r mean in order to grow rich: a c country 
chere 1Menets, effe: MINACY, and ignorance | 
f things neceſſary for lite, were held in . 
ontempt; and where pleafure was leis con- 
dered than Health and ſtrength of body : 
1 ſuch a country as that, it would be far | 
nore honourable to till the ground, or keep | 
mock, than to fpen« one's life in play and. } 


aking tne air. Now we need not have re- 
ourie to Plato's imaginary republic to find 
nen in ſu 25 a ſtate: it was thus the gre: ateſt 
art of manæ ind lived for near ſour thouſand 
ears 

. begin with what we are bet acquain 
| with, ſuch were the maxims of hs 
| . and Romans. We ſee every where 
1 Homer, Rings and Princes living on the 
roduc e of their lands and locks, and work- 
ng with their own hands. Heliod wrote a 
gen exprelsly to recommenel Under der a | 
5 the only bo: mob means of gaining a live 12 
od and acduiring a fortune: and be blame; | 
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his brother, to whom he dedicates his Poem, 1e. 
for endeavouring to- live at the expence of 
others, by pleading at the bar and following 11; 
the law. This employment, which amongit cx 
us is that of fo many, le treats as down- in 
right 1dleneſs. We lee by the Oeconomics ed 
of Acnophon, that the Greeks had loſt er 
nothing oi their eltcem for Agriculture, at St 
the time they had arrived at the higheſt pitch di. 
of politeneſs. me 
We are not therefore to impute to igno- of 
rance and a want of learning the attachmenty tle 
the ancient Romans had-to the management} An 
of their rural concerns; it is rather a mark inc 
of their good ſenſe. As all men are born en! 
with arms and bodies nt for labour, they Wa: 
thought all obliged to make uſe of them, ang h 
that they could not employ them better, tha] 1 
in drawing from the earth a certain ſubſiſſſ con 
ence and. a guiltleſs wealth. It was not abe 
however, avarice that prompted them t( 5c 
this, ſince theſe ſame Romans held gold i ble 
contempt, and ſcorned the preſents of ſtrarſ}anq 
gers. Neither did it proceed from a want Mut 
courage or of a martial ſpirit, ſince it proc 
at this very time, that they reduced all Italfof i: 
to their ſubjection, and acquired that inthe 
menſe ſtrength, which they afterwards enFran 
ployed in tlie conqueſt of the world. Ofiiveg 
the contrary, this laborious and irugal courſthey 
try life was the chief cauſe of this greFinq; 
ſtrength, as it rendered their bodies robuſfed t 
hardened ti:em to labour, and accuſtomGhortt 
them to a ſevere diſcipline, _ Whoever is After 
quainted with the. life oi. Cato the Centc ettle, 
dann 
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cannot ſuſpect him of. meanneſs of ſoul or a- 


want of abilities. Neverthelets that great 
man, who had gone through all the public 
employments of che Republic, when it was 
in 1ts greateſt proiperity z who had govern- 
ed Provinces and commanded armies z a 
great Orator, a great Lawyer, and a great 
St. iteſman z that great man, I ay, did not 
difdain to commit to writing the diiterent 


methods of managing lands and 1 vineyards, 


of building ſtable. for. different ſorts of cat- 


tle, and of 1 7 naking preties for wine and oil. 


And, throughout the who c of his perform- 


ance, he deſcends to the moſt minute parti- 
cars, fo that one may eafily-fee, that he 
was perfect matter uf his ſubject, andi that 
hz wrote for uſe, and not for oſtentation. 
Let us, tacrefore, frankly own, that the 


contempt we have for hutband: y Or COUNtry= - 
[1hour, is not grounded on any lolid reaſon 


ince this employment is perfectly compati- 
ble with courage, with all the virtues of war 
and peace, and even with true politeneſs. 
But from whence then does this contempt 


proceed? We mutt diſcover the true ſource - 


of it. It proceeds ſolely from cuſtom, and 
the ancient manners of our nation. The 


Franks and the other people of Germany 
lived in a country covered * ith woods, where 


they had neither corn, wine, or any good 


Iinds of fruit. "Fhey were therefore obli- 


Fred to live by hunting, as the ſavages in the 
northern parts of America do to this day. 
After they had paſſed the Rhine, and got 
Ruled in a better country, they were willing 


t@ 
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to reap the advantages of Agriculture, of the 
arts and of trade, but would not apply 
themſelves to any of them. They left thete 
employments to the Remans, whom they 
had ſubdued, and remained in their ancient 
19110] rance, for which, in proceſs of time, 
they valued themſelves, and athxed to it 2 
idea of Gentility, which we can yet ſcarce 
ſhake off. 


But, in proportion to their undervaluing 


pufbandry, they enhanced the merit of hunt- 
ing, which the ancients held in much leſs 
elicem. They reduced it to a ſyſtem, and 
carried it to che niceſt perfection, Payne 
to that purp vie, neither pas nor colt : 
Became the molt ordinary cccupation of our 
nobility and gentry. Nevertheleſs, were we 
ro conſider and judge of things, as they are 
in themſelves, the labour which tends to 
the cultivation of lands, and the feeding ct 
don e tic animals, is full as good as that, 
which has no other end, 
wild beaſts, and that, often, at the expence 
or cultivated lands. The moderate exerciſe 
of a por who has a large farm to ma- 
nage, well ſtocked with cattle, poultry, &c. 
is fu! f as gocd, as the violent and unequat 
exerciſe of a hunter: and oxen and ſheep 
are, at leaſt, as uſeful in life, as dogs and 
horſes. Therefore it may well be doubted, 
if our manners, in this point, be as rational 
as thoſe of the ancients. 

Moreover, the Grecks and Romans were 
net the only people who held Agriculture in 
the fame cheen the Hebrews * The 
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Carthaginiar's, who were originally Pheni- 
cians, had made it an important ſtudy, as 
appears by the twenty-eight books, which 
Mago had wrote 3: that ſubject.“ The E-- 
yptians honoured it fo far, as to adore the 
animals employed therein. The Perſians, | 
in the height of their power, had, in each | 
'rovince, Intendants, or Overleers, to take | 
Care of the cultivation of the ground : and | 
-vrus the younger had taken a pleaſure in | 
planting aad cultivating a garden with his 
wn hands. As to the Chaldeans, we can- 
not doubt of the great attention they paid to 
Agriculture, if we cenſider the fertility of | 
the plains of Babylon, which yielded two | 
or three hundred grains for oꝛie. Laſtly, | 
the Hiſtory of China informs us that Agri- 
ulture was there alſo held 11 the higheſt 
eſteem, in tlie earlieſt and beit periods of 
- their hiſtory.—Nothing but the People from 
Ithe North, becoming maſters ev2ry where, 
has brought a contempt on hufbandry. 
Let us, Wenn lay aſide the mean opi- 
7 n we nave formed of it from our i: nfancy. 
Inſtead of our villages, where we ſee on one 
2 Gentlemen's ſ-ats, and country-honſes; 
and on the other, ſome miſerable cottages 
let us repreſent to ourlelves thoſe large 
farms, which the Romans called Villas, and 
which contained apartments for the Maſter, 
ik yard for the poultry, barns, ſtables, hou- J 
iſes for the ſlaves; and all this in P ho ſym- 5 
metry, well built, kept in good repair, and l 
extremely eat. Delcriptions of them may | 


Vino. Prai.. + 2:cnop. Eecon. 
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be ſeen in Varro and Columella. Theſe flaves 7 
were, for the moſt part, in a happier condi life 
tion than our country-people. They were Pol 
well fed and clothed; aud had no care tog e 
take of their wives and children. "The mai. P"* 
ters, notwithſtanding their frugal way of I 
life, lived more at their caſe than our Gen- 
try. You fee in Xenophon a citizen of A” 
thens, who, taking a morning's-walk over his 8 
e, and looking: after his workmen, at 1 - 
the ſame time contributes to his own health i; 
by bodily exereiſe, and increaſed his eſtate * 
by his aſſiduity in improving tg ſo as to bel © 
ſufficiently rich to give to his religion, to the 1 
ſervice of the ſtate, and to his friends.“ Ci- 8 
cero ſpeaks of ſcveral hufbandmen in Sici- * 
ty, whoſe opulence and magnificence were 25 
ſuch, as to have their houſes adorned with 4; 
col:ly ſtatues, and to be ſerved themſelves 71 
in chaſed plate of gold and ſilver. * 
Laſtly, it muſt be acknowledged, that, RE 
while the greateſt Nobility and the richeſt oh 
men of every country were not above this \ 


employment, the moſt ancient of all, theirſ:- 
life was more happy, becauſe more confor- 
mable to nature. They lived longer, and 
enjoyed better health. Their bodies were q 
ſitter for the fatigues of wars and journies, 
and their minds were more ſcrious and ſo— 
Id.—Being lets idle, they were leſs tireſomeP. 
to themſelves, and ſought not fo many re-f; 
finements in their pleaſures. Labour made 
them reliſh the ſmalleſt diverſions. They 
thought leſs of evil, and had leſs intereſt in 


* Xcenoph, Occon + Lib. 4. 


com- 
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mitting it: as their frugal and plain way of 


Ife could not occaſion any immoderate ex- 


ue or large debts; and conſequently 


there were fewer law-ſuits, fewer ſales of 


property, and fewer families were ruined. 
There were fewer frauds, acts of violence, 
and other crimes, which a poverty, either 
real or imaginary, is the occaſion of commit- 
ting, for want of a will or power to work. 
The worſt of all is; that the example of the 
rich and the gentry drags on all others, and is 
the cauſe, that Whoever believes himſelf e- 

er ſo little above the dregs of the common 
peo: ye, is aſhamed to labour, particularly 1 in 
the huſpandry-way. Hence ſo many ef- 
farts to live by knavery : : ſo many new 
-ontrivances to make money naſs from one 
urſe to another. God knows how far in- 
cent, in his fight, all theſe forced ways 
f living may be; at leaſt the generality of 
hem are very precarious: WHCreas the 
arth will always feed thoſe who till it, if 
others rob them not of what it gives them. 

Wherefore this laborious _y rr 


ite of the Iſraelites ought to be fo far from 
endering them a contemptible — * that 


t is a proof of their wiſdom, of their good 
tucation, and conſtancy n {otiowing tae 
naxims of their Fathers. Ther knew. that 

an had been originally Di: xced in the ter- 

eltrial paradiſę to work therein ;* and that, 
frer his fin, he had been contcimned to a 
hore laborious and ungratectul toll. They 


Sen. ii. 15. + Ibid. ui. 17. 
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were convinced of theſe ſolid truths, ſo of- 
ten inculcated in the books of Solomon: 
The Nat, 1ful r and hath v1 vg poverty, * = 
chat gatierern in the harveſt, is a wiſe ſon, but 
he that not teth in the ſummer is the fon of con- 


Halen H Becauſe of cold the fluggard wart 


not plow : he jhall be 8 therefere in the ſummer, 


and it hall net be 1 Kim. t: The hand of 


the induſtrious getteth ric Bes. 9 The inheritance 
gotten haſtil y in the beginning, in the end ſhall 
be abathou a bl: Mug. There we ſee frugal 
poverty with joy and fimplicity preferred to 
noiſy plenty and inſolent riches. “ There 
we ſee the inconveniency of the two ex- 
tremes of want and opulency ;** and the 
wiſhes of the wiſe man confined to the ne- 
ceſſaries of life. He enters even into a 
detail of ceconomical precepts; Prepare thy 
works without doors, and diligently till the 
ground, that afterwards thou mayeſt buiid thy 
maxim of Cato comes to the 
ſame: That there is no need of deliberation 
to plant, but of a great dea! to build. 
Now in the Book of Proverbs, and 
throughout the whole ſcripture, whatever is 
called- 2e, buſineſs, riches, has a reference 
to hulbandry. It always means lands, vine- 
yas meadows, oxen, ſheep. Moſt of 
the figurative expreſſions are drawn from 
thence. Kings and other chiefs are called 
Shepherds ; the pcopte are Hlacbs and to go- 
vern them is to Fed them. Therefore the 


i Ibid. xx. 4. $ Ibid x. 4 


Prov. 2. 4. 1 bid. 5. 
* Tbid. xix. I. 


Ibid. X. 21. 6 Prov. X Vit 
++ Ibid. xxx. 8. tt Ibid. xx1v. 27. 
Iſraelites 
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raelites ſought their ſubſiſtence only in the 
oſt natural wealth, that is to ſay, in lands 
d cattle; from whence neceſſarily muſt 
me whatever conſtitutes the riches of 
en by Manufactures, 'Trade, yearly In- 
dme or Traffic of money. 


VII. QuarLirty of the HoLy Laxp, 
and its FERTILITY, 


| HE Iſraelites inhabited the country 
promiſed to the Patriarchs, of which 

he ſcripture often ſays, that it Aowed with 
ilk and honey, to expreſs its fertility. This 
untry, which is ſo hot in compariſon of 

rance, is very far in the temperate zone, 
etween the thirty-firſt and thirty-third de- 
ze of latitude. It is bounded on the ſouth 
fs large mountains, which intercept the 
orching winds, from the deſerts of Ara- 

ia, and which, like thoſe deſerts, ſtretch 
ut a great way to the Eaſt. The Mediter- 
anean, which bounds it to the Weſt, draw- 
g a little to the Northward, ſends it re- 

reſhing breezes : and Mount Libanus ſeems 
have been placed more to the Northward 

o ſtop the coldeſt winds. It is the Medi- 
erranean fea, which the ſcripture generally 
alls the Great Sea : for the Hebrews were 
ttle acquainted with the Ocean; and they 
ave the name of /za to lakes and large pie- 
es of water. The inland part of the coun» 
y is diverſified with mountains, and hills 
drantageouſly ſituated for vines, fruit- trees, 


D and 
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and the grazing of ſmall cattle: the fre. 
quent vallies afford a great many torrent 
very neceſſary to water a country, that has n0 
other river than the Jordan. There is ſe. 
dom any rain; but what there is, falls, regu 
larly, in ſpring and autumn: and this th; 
{ſcripture calls the Morning and Evening 
rain, conſidering the year as a day. Ih 
ſummer, plentiful dews ſupply the want © 
rain. There are plains fit for tillage and 
paſturage ; particularly the large plain «< 
Galilee : and this variety of ſoil, in a ſmal 
compaſs, forms moſt pleaſing landſcape 
eſpecially when a country is well inhabited 
and cultivated. 

For we mult not form a judgment of wha 
the holy land formerly was from its preſent 
condition. From the times of the Cruſades, 
until it fell into the hands of the Turks, it 
was laid waſte by continual wars: Hence 
it is now almoſt a deſert. Nothing is ſeer 
but pitiful villages, old ruins, lands uncul. 
tivated and deſerted, but full of large weeds 
which ſhew the natural fertility of the ſoil © 
The Turks neglect it, as they do all theirs t 
other provinces; and ſeveral families of Be Up! 
duin Arabs, for a long time, have been inha 
uſed to encamp there at pleaſure, and plun b 
der with impunity. Wherefore to no. V 
what the country formerly was, we mull**Y» 
conſult the ancient writers, ſuch as Jo{14 
ſephus,* and eſpecially the holy ſcripture “ 
See the account given by the ip1es of Moies tribe 


* 3 bell. c. 2. and 2 bell. c. 4. F , 
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and the prodigious bunch of grapes, which 
they brought from thence :* and not to be 
ſurpriſed thereat, compare our grapes in 
France with thoſe in Italy, which is a cold 
country in compariſon of Paleſtine. It 
is the fame with reſpect to moſt of our other 
fruits. Their names ſtill ſhew that they 
originally came from Aſia and Africa; but 
they have not preſerved, together with their 
name, either their natural ſize or flavour. 
The Iſraelites reaped great crops of wheat 
and barley; and the beit corn 1s reckoned 
a5 a principal branch of their trade to 
I'yre.+ They had alſo great plenty of oil 
and honey: and the mountains of Juda 
and Ephraim were very extenſive vincyards. 
In the neighbourhood of Jericho there were 
Palm-trees which brought in a large yearly 
cvenue :) and it was the only place in the 
vorld, where the true Balm was to be 


Fund.] 


The natural fertility of the country, and 
the care they took in cultivating it, will help 
us to conceive how, being ſo ſmall, it could 
lupply nouriſhment for ſuch a number of 
inhabitants: for one muſt have faith, at firſt, 
0 believe all the ſcripture fays on this head. 

When the people firſt entered this coun- 

ry, they were upwards of ſix hundred thou- 
ſand men bearing arms, from twenty years 
Id to ſixty. J In the war of Gabaa, the 
tribe of Benjamin alone, which was the 


* Numb. xiii. 24. + Ez. xxvii. 17. f Ib. 5 Jof. 1 
bell. c. . |} Plin. I. 13. c. 4. J Numb. ij. 32.—xi. 21. 


D 2 ſmalleſt 
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ſmalleſt of all the tribes, had an army « 
twenty-hve thouſand men ;* and the reſt 
the tribes one of four hundred thouſand, 
Saul led out two hundred and ten thouſan 
men againſt the Amelecites, when he e 
tirpated them 1 David kept conſtantly cip 
foot twelve bodies of twenty-four thouſang eie 
men each, who ſerved by the month 36 which wi 
made in all two hundred and fourſcore thou. 
tand men. And in the numbering of th 232 
people, which drew on him the wrath ff ni! 
God, they were found to be thirteen hurff te 
dred thouſand fighting men. Joſaphat wer bo! 
beyond that number, in proportion to th rex 
extent of his territories. Tor although H to 
had ſcarce above a third part of David to 
kingdom, he had ſeveral corps of goof wi 
troops under his command, which, in allff de. 
amounted to eleven hundred and ſixty thou co: 
ſand men, beſides the garriſons in his ſtrong an; 
places. WC 

There is nothing incredible in all this to 
we ſee the like inſtances in profane Jiſtor co 
Ihe great 'Fhebcs, in Egypt, furniſhed, off mi 
of its inhabitants alone, ſeven hundred thcuf ca 
ſand fighting men.** At Rome, in the fil ſor 
Cenſus, under Servius Tullius, in the Þurff tic 
dredth and cighty-eiglith year from the build po 
ing of the city, tkcre were found fourſcei co 
thouſand citizens capable of bearing arms. ho 
Nevertheleſs they could only ſubſiſt on th pa 
lands that are in the ncighboeurhecd of Rong ter 


ud. . Ic. + Thid. 17 1 Kings xv. 4. 
$ 1 Chron, xxvi!, 2 Kings xv. 4. © 2 Ceron. xvi 
14, &c. #* Tac. 2 Aun. 11 Liv. 1. c. 24. 
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f which the greateſt part, at preſent, is 
barren and uninhabited : for the territories 
they were maſters of, did not extend above 
eight or ten leagues. 

The increaſe of population was the prin- 
cipal ground-work of the policy of the an- 
cients. In the multitude of the people, lays the 
wiſe man, 2s the dignity of the King : and in 
the ſmall number of the people is the d /iſbonour of 
the Prince. They relied leſs on cun- 
ning, than on effective ſtrength: and in- 
itead of maintaining ſpies among their neigh- 
bours, fomenting divifions, and gaining a 
reputation by falſe reports; they laboured 
to people and cultivate their country, and 
to make the moſt of it, they pothbly could; 
whether it were ſmall or large. They en- 
ceavoured to render marriages eaſy, and life 
convenient; to procure health and plenty; 
and to draw from their land, whatever it 
would produce. They inured their citizens 
to labour, inſpired them with a love of their 
country, union among themſelves, and ſub- 
miſſion to the laws. This was what they 
called Policy. Theſe are fine maxims, will 
ſomebody ſay; but let us return to the par- 
ticular fact before us: ſhew us how it is 
poſſible that a country, ſo ſmall as Paleſtine, 
could feed ſuch a number of men. To ſee 
how this could be done, we mult have the 
patience to calculate, and not diſdain to en- 
ter into the moſt minute detail; without 
which there can be no ſolid proof. 

Joſephus} has preſerved us a valuable 

Prov. iv. 28. 1) + Contr, App. lb. 1. 


- SS paſſage 
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paſſage of Hecatzus of Abdera, who lived 
in the time of Alexander the Great, and 
was in the ſervice of the firſt of the Ptole- 
mies. After having mentioned ſeveral re- 
markable particulars with regard to the man- 
ners of the Jews, he adds, that the country they 
inhabited, contained about three millions of 
Arouras of very good and fertile land. The 
Aroura, according to Euſtathius, was a hun- 
dred cubits, that is to ſay, one hundred and 
fifty feet, which, being ſquared, makes twen- 
ty two thouſand five hundred. Now one of 
our Arpents or Acres, of a hundred perch- 
es, contains forty thouſand ſquare feet, 
counting the perch at only twenty feet. 
Thus nine of our Arpents make fixteen 
Arouras. 

I have enquired what is the produce of 
our beſt lands; and am informed, that e- 
very Arpent yields to the amount of one 


Muid, Paris meaſure, or forty buſhels Win- 


cheſter. I have alſo enquired how much 


was neceſſary for the ſupport of a man;Þ: 


and found that, allowing him two pounds 
fix ounces of bread a day, he conſumes three 
buſhels of wheat each month; that is, thar- 
ty-ſix buthels in a year. But this would not 
be enough for one of our Iſraelites : we 
muſt allow him, at leaſt, twice as much: 
and I find the proof of this in ſcripture. 
When God ſent them down Manna in the 
Wilderneſs, he ordered, that every one ot 
them ſhould gather a Gomer a day; neither 
more nor leſs :* and it is often ſaid, that 
Gomer was what a man could eat in a day. 


* Exod, xvi. 16, + bid, zviit. 21. 
Noy 
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Now a Gomer, reduced to our meaſure, is 
three pints and a half, or ſomewhat more, 
and weighs upwards of five pounds and a half. 
This therefore amounts to about eighty- 
four buſhels a year : and conſequentiy each 
Arpent could, at moſt, nouriſh only two 
men: and the three millions of Arouras, 
making one million, fix hundred and eighty- 
ſeven thouſand, five hundred Arpents, would 
feed three lors; three hundred and ſe» 
renty-five thouſand men. 

I know this number is not ſufficient to 
make out the twelve hundred thouſand 
fighting men of Joſaphat. He was not 
maſter of half the country; and though all 
the Iſraelites bore arms without any diſtine- 
tion of rank, or condition of life, there 
were nevertheleſs great numbers among them 
unfit for war. We muſt reckon, very near, as 
many women as men. We muſt likewiſe 


take into the account many old men, and 


ſtill more children: and although leſs food, 
in proportion, was requiſite for them, a 
great deal was neceſſary for ſo large a num- 
ber. Moreover the law required that the 
land ſhould lie fallow every ſeventh year. 
But we muſt take notice that the paſſage 
of Hecatæus relates only to the arable lands 


Jof the Jews, and moreover only to the beſt 


parts thereof: for the whole extent of the 
land of Ifrael was near fourteen times as 
much. We cannot give it leſs, according 
to our Maps, than five degrees ſquare. Now 
one degree makes two millions, nine hun- 
dred and thirty thouſand two 9 
an 
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and fifty-nine ſquare Arpents: and the 
five degrees make fourteen millions, ſix « 
hundred and fifty-one thouſand, two hun-! 
dred and ninety-five Arpents. It is evident, ] 
therefore, that Hecatzus included only a 
very ſmall part in his account. He omits Ile 
what the Samaritans were in poſſeſſion off o 
in his time; as likewiſe the lakes, deſerts, p 
barren lands, vineyards, plantations, paſ- 01 
ture-ground, of which their own nume. la 
rous herds required a great deal; and yetſf th 
they had cattle from other places. 'Thefſ fit 
King of Moab paid Achab, King of Ifrael of 
a tribute of a hundred thouſand lambs, and} bu 
as many rams:* and other Arabians brought ga 
Joſaphat ſeven thouſand ſeven hundred ye: 
rams, and as many he-goats. | 
This quantity of cattle was a great helyff ſan 
to their ſubſiſtence, not only by the fleſlf ing 
thereof, but alſo by the milk; add tq bor 
this, that the Ifraelites lived in a plaing caſ 
frugal manner, and that all the goof gue 
land they had, was carefully cultivatedf the 
for they had few woods; nor had they an bil 


parks for beaſts of chaſe ; no avenues, nap oil 
flower-gardens. We ſee by the Song of Sq one 
lomon, that their gardens were full of fruit anc 
trees and aromatic plants. We need be ing 
leſs trouble to find room to lodge then evi 
than to find them food: ſince not only h. 1 

ever 


an Arpent of land, but even a quarter 
more than ſufficient to lodge conveniently ont 
not only one man, but a whole family, JI c<ey 


* 2 Chron, xvii. 11, 
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x8 { VIII —WEALTH of the ISRAELITES. 


t, FHACH Iſraelite, therefore, had his field 
2 to till, and the very ſame, that had fal- 
ts len to the lot of his anceſtors in the time 
off of Joſue. They could not change the 
s, place of their abode; nor could they ruin 
. or enrich themſelves beyond bounds. The 
e- law of the Jubilee had provided againſt 
et that, by revoking all alienations every 
heſſ fiftieth year, and forbidding the exaction 
el, of debts, not only this forty-ninth year, 
nd but every Sabbatic year:“ for as they 
hi gathered in nothing from the earth in theſe 
ed] years, it was but juſt, that a ſtop, at leaſt, 
thould be put to all ſuits for debt, at the 
el fame time. Now this difficulty of recover- 
ei ing debts, made it alſo more difficult to 
td borrow ; and conſequently rendered the oc- 
inf] caſions of impoveriſhing themſelves leſs fre- 
4 Guent : and this indeed was the intent of 
df the law. On the other hand, the impoſſi- 
bility of making durable acquiſitions, cut 
off ambition and diſquietude ; ſo that every 
one contented himſelf with the lot of his 
anceſtors, and took a pleaſure in improv- 
> Jing it to the utmolt, knowing that it would 
en 1ever go out of his family. | 
lj} This attachment to their patrimony was 
reren a duty of Religion, as being founded 
thy on the law of God: and from hence pro- 
cceqed the generous oppoſition of Naboth, 


Lev. xxv. 10, It, &c.—Jof. Ant. 3. c. 10. 
T when 
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when King Achab would have perſuaded 
him to ſell the inheritance of his anceſtors.* 
And, in fact, the law declares them to be 
no more than the Uſufructuaries of their 
lands, or rather the 'Tenants of God, who 
alone was the true Proprietor.+ They had 
no other rents to pay, but the Tithes and 
Firſt-fruits, as God had ordered: and Sa— 
muel reckons the taxes on corn and wine a- 
mong the encroachments of Kings, with 
which he threatened the people. f All the 
Ifraelites, therefore, were nearly equal in 
wealth, as they were in nobility of birth: 
and, if the increaſe of family obliged them 
to divide their lands into more portions, 
this diminution was to be compenſated by 
induſtry and labour in cultivating their 
lands with greater care, and in feeding 
more cattle in the deſerts and commons. 
Their cattle and other movcables conſti- 
tuted the chief inequality of wealth among 
them. They fed the fame kinds of animal; 
as the Patriarchs had done before them, 
and always more females than males; o- 


therwiſe theſe latter would have been trou- . 
bleſome, as the Law forbids . cattratingfþ 


them. They had ho horſes; nor indeed 


are they of any great uſe in mountaimousf} 


countries. When their Kings choſe to 
make uie of any, they ſent to Egypt for 
them. Even the rich commonly rode on 
aſſes. To give us a great idea of Jair, one 
of the twelve judges W governed the peo- 


* 3 Kings xxi. 3. + Lev. xxv. 23. 
1 Kings vii. 15. $ Lev. xxl. 24. 
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ple, the Scripture ſays, that he had thirty 
ſons mounted on thirty aſs-colts, and Prin- 
ces of thirty cities.“ It is related of Abdon, 
e another of the Judges, that he had forty 
I ſons, and thirty grand- ſons, mounted on ſe- 
o venty aſs-colts. f And, in the Song of Deb- 
d pora, the Princes of Iſrael are deſcribed as 
d mounted on fleek and ſhining aſſes. 
„It does not appear that they had many 
i- ſlaves; neither did they ſtand in need of 
h them, being themſelves ſo laborious a peo- 
e ple and ſo numerous in ſuch a ſmall coun- 
n try. They choſe-rather to make their chil- 
1: Bdren work, as they had them to maintain, 
m land were ſerved better by them. The Ro- 
„mans found a great inconvenience, at laſt, 
from that prodigious number of ſlaves from 
Ir fall countries, whom luxury and effeminacy 
1g brought amongſt them. It was one chief 
auſe of the ruin of the Empire. 

Ready money muſt not have been very 
ſt fommon amongſt the Iſraelites, as it could 
1:3 ot be of any great uſe in a country, where 
u, kmmoveables could ſcarce ever be alienated, 
o- pr debts contracted ; and where there was 
Uu-Fittle trade. Uſury was forbid the Ifraelites 
g Þmong themſelves, and permitted only with 
edſfegard to ſtrangers.S But it was not an 
2USÞaty matter, according to the injunctions of 
tofhe law, to have any dealings with other 
forfountries z and no foreigners were allowed 


onſo ſtay in their country, but Proſelytes, that 
ne | 

eo-f| * Judg. x. 4. + Ibid. xii, 14. f Ibid. v. 10. 
Lev, Xv. 10,-Deut. xv. I,—Lcy. Avi. 36,-Deut. 
my 19. 
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is to ſay, ſuch as were circumciſed, and in- 
corporated with the people of God.“ 80 
that their wealth, as I ſaid above, conſiſted 
chiefly in lands and cattle. 

And, indeed, God promiſes them no o- 
ther but theſe ſorts of riches, which are the 
moſt natural and the moſt ſolid. He ſays 
nothing to them about gold, filver, precious 
ſtones or coſtly furniture ; and much leſs of 
other ſorts of riches, which depend on art 
and the inſtitution of man. But he tells 
them, that he will ſend them rain in due 
ſeaſon ; that the earth ſhould produce plen- 
ty of corn; that the trees ſhould be loaded 
with fruit; that the harveſt, vintage and 
ſeed time ſhould follow one another without 
interruption. He promiſes them ſufficient 
food, undiſturbed fleep, ſecurity, peace; 
and even victory over their enemies. He 
adds that his 1 looks ſhall make 
them increaſe and multiply.} And in ano- 
ther place, that his bleſſing ſhould render 
their wifes fruitful; that he would bleſs 
their cattle, the folds of their ſheep, their 
barns, their ſtores, and the work of their 
hands. Such are the temporal bleſſings 
which God allows mankind to expect from 


him. 


* 2 Chron. ii. 17. + Lev. xxvi. 3.—8. 


4 Deut. XXV111, 4.—6. 
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IX. —Axrs and TraDEs. 


[ Know no people that ever gave them- 
ſclves up more entirely to huſbandry, 
than the Iſraelites. The Egyptians and Sy- 
rians joined thereto „„ naviga- 
tion and commerce: but above all, the Phe- 
nicians, who finding themſelves too much 
ſtraitened for room on the ſea-coaſt, after 
the Iſraelites had driven them out of their 
country, were forced to have recourſe to 
trade, and to become, as it were, the Bro- 
kers and Carriers of ail other nations. The 
Greeks followed their example, and excel- 
led chiefly in the Arts. The Romans, on 
the other hand, deſpiſed the Arts, and de- 
voted themſelves to Commerce. As to the 
Iſraelites, their own country ſupplied them 
with ſutlicient food, and the ſea-coaſts were 
chiely inhabited by the Philiſtines and Ca- 
naanites, who are the ſame as the Pheni- 
clans. ® There was only the tribe of Za- 
bulon, whole lot lying on the ſea-coait, in- 
vited them to tralſic; and this ſeems to 
have been pointed out in the bleſſings of Ja- 
cob and Moſes. 

Neither do I find that they applied them- 
ſelves to Manufactures. Not but that 
the arts were then invented, as moſt of 
them are more ancient than the deluge : 
and it appears that the [ſraclites were not in 
want of excellent workmen, at leaſt in the 


Joſ. in App, f Gen. Aix. 13,—Deut, XXX: it. 19. 
time 
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time of Moſes. Bezeleel and Ooliab, who 
made the Tabernacle, and whatever was 
neceſſary for the ſervice of God, are illuſ. 
trious inſtances of this.“ It is ſurpriſing 
of what a great variety of very difficult arts 
they were maſters. They underſtood the 
caſting and working of metals: they under. 
ſtood the cutting and engraving precious 
ſtones: they were Joiners, Tapeſtry-ma— 
kers, Embroiderers and Perfumers. 
Among theſe arts there are two, whic]. I 
principally admire ; the cutting of precious 
tones, and the caſting of figures, ſuch as 
the Cherubim of the Ark, and the golden 
Calf, which was made at that time,+ They 
who are ever ſo little acquainted with the 
arts, know how much ingenious contri- 
”.nce, and what a number of machines are 
requiſite for works of that nature. If thelc 
were already found out at that time, grent £2 
progreſs had been made towards perfection 
even in thoſe arts that are merely ornamen- IA 
tal: and if any ſecret was then known, by 5h 
which theſe works could be executed withſſ 7 
more eaſe, and a leſs apparatus of tools I bre 
the perfection they had arrived at, was till; * 
the greater. But this only by the bye, toto! 
Mew that the ancients, in thoſe remote Ane 
ges, were not ſo dull and ignorant, as mani not 
imagine them to have been. In fact, theſ hou 
world was already of two thouſand five hun the 
dred years ſtanding in the time of. Moſes. Saul 
But whether theſe two famous workmet purp 


Exod. xxxi. 2,---6. Ib. xxxvi. and xxxvii. &c. 
+ Exod, xxxil. 4, 
had 
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had been taught by the Egyptians, or their 
knowledge was miraculous and inſpired by 
God, as the ſcripture ſeems to inſinuate, it 
does not appear that they had any ſucceſſors, 
to or that, until the time of the Kings, there 
ne were any of the Iſraelites who were artiſicers 
by profeſſion, or who worked for the public. 
OE At the beginning of Saul's reign, the ſcrip- 
1 ture takes notice, that there was not a ſmith 
in all the land of Iſrael; and that they were 
1 obliged to go among the Philiſtines to ſhar- 
OE pen even their tools of huſbandry.“ It is 
true, that this was in conſequence of the 
ME orpreſſion they ſuffered under the Phili- 
tines, to prevent them from making arms. 
But, ſeveral years after this, David, in his 
TEflight, was obliged to take Goliah's ſword, 
UE which muſt have been ſomewhat unwieldy 
ee for him; and to take it out of the taberna- 
ea cle of God, where it had been hung up as 
Yan everlaſting monument of his victory. f 
his makes me believe that there were no 
d)Wa:ins to be bought. 
It 1s probable likewiſe that there was no 
15 bread to be ſold; fince, on the fame occa- 
Won, Achimelech the High-Prieſt was forced 
ta to let David have the hallowed ſhew-bread. f 
And this moreover is a proof that they did 
iu not keep much bread, at a time, in their 
the houſes 3 perhaps on account of the heat of 
ny the country. Therefore the Witch, whom 
„Saul went to conſult, made ſome bread on 
IE purpoſe for him, when ſhe gave him ſome- 


I Kings zii. 19. f Ibid. Xi. 9. f Ibid. iv. 
146 E 2 thing 
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thing to eat that he might recover hiv - 
ſtrength.“ Every one had his oven in hi 
houſe, fince the law threatens them, as with; 
2 great migfortune, to reduce them to ſuch|iff © 
2 famine, that ten women ſhould bake their N 
bread in the ſame oven. There were no 


bakers at Rome until the year five hundred 
and eighty after the building of that city.. 
Were we to confider each trade in parti- 


cular, we ſhould find moſt of them of no : 
ule to the Ifraclites Their plain way of life, 0 


and tlie mildnefs of the climate, freed them p 
from a large train of conveniences, which ; 
we think we cannot do without, and with 
which our effeminacy and vanity, rather 
than any real neceſſity, encumber us : and 
2s to what is really neceſſary, there were 
tew things of that nature, which they could 
not do for themſelves. Whatever regarded 
their food, was done within doors. The * 
women made their bread and dreſſed the 1 
victuals: they ſpun the wool, wove the 
{iuffs, and made the clothes: the men did 
the reſt. 

Homer deſcribes honeſt Fumæus making 
his own ſhoes, and tells us that he himſelf 1 
had built the magnificent ſtables for the cat- J 
tle he bred.$ Ulyſſes alſo had built his own y 
houſe himſelf, and ſet up, with great art, 
the bed, the ſtructure of which made hin 
known again to his wife.|| When he left 
Calypſo's iſland, he alone had built and rig 
ged his ſhip. ) Here it is we ſee the ſpiri | 

11 Kings xxviii, 24. + Lev. xxvi. 25. f Plin. 1 v. 


c. 1. 5 Odyil. 14 | Ibid. 23. I Ibid. 5. 
© 
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of theſe ancient times. It was an honour 
for a man to be able to do for himſelf what- 
ever was uſeful in life, without depending on 
the ſkill of others : and this is what Homer 


ch commonly calls Knowledge and Wifdom. 
Now, the authority of Homer (for I muſt 
1 ſay it once for all) appears to me of very 


0 great weight in all theſe points. He lived 
Jin the time of the Prophet Elias, ſomewhere 
about the coaſt of Abia Minor :* and what- 
ever he writes with regard to the manners 
of the Greeks and Trojans, has a wonder- 
ful relation to what the ſcriptures tell us of 
the Hebrews and other Orientals; only as 


ter alſo leſs poliſhed. 


to the times preceding David, it is certain 
he left in his kingdom a great number of ar- 
he tificers of all ſorts; and, among others, 
Maſons, Carpenters, Blackſmiths and Gold- 
* imiths, that is to fay, ſome” of alt the dif- 
zial ferent branches of ſuch as work in ſtone, 
wood and metals. f And that no one may 
ſurmiſe that theſe workmen were foreign- 
ers, it is ſaid, that Solomon choſe, out of 
all Iſrael, thirty thouſand workmen zt and 
that he had fourſcore thouſand hewers of 
ſtone in the mountains. It is true, he hir- 
ed workmen of the King of Tyre, acknow- 
ledging that his ſubjects did not underſtand 
Iche cutting down wood as well as the Gido- 
nians zl and that he ſent for an excellent 
J * Marm. Arundel. + 1 Chron. xxii. 15. I 3 Kings 
Tv. 13. 5 Ibid, 15. {| Ibid: v. 6. 

E 3 


Founder, 


the Greeks were leſs ancient, they were 


But, whatever may be ſaid with regard 


* 
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Founder, called Hiram, to make the ſacred 


Veſſels.“ 


But, as luxury increaſed after the divi- 
ſion of the two Kingdoms, it is probable 
that the number of Artificers therein was 
always very great. I find in the genealogy 


of the tribe of Juda, a place called the Val. | 


ley of Artificers, becauſe, ſays the ſcripture, 
Artificers were there,+ J find again a whole 
family of Workers of fine linen zu and 
another of Potters, who worked for the 
King, and lived in his gardens.4 All this 
ſthews in what eſteem the arts were held, 
and the care that was taken to perpetuate 
the memory of ſuch as applied themfelves 
to them. The Prophet Iſaias, among his 
other threats denounced againſt Jeruſalem, 
fortells that God would take from her ſuch 
as were knowing in the arts: And when 
that city was taken, it is ſeveral times ſaid, 
that even the artificers were carried away. 
But a proof that they never had any conſi- 
derable Manufactures is, that the Prophet 


Ezechiel deſcribing the abundance of mer- 


chandize that came from Tyre, makes men- 
tion of nothing carried thither from Jud; 
and Iſrael, but the beſt corn, balm, honey, 
oil and roſin, all which were the produce of 
their own country.** 

Such were the occupations of the Iſrael 
ites, and ſuch the means of their ſubſiſt 
ence. But let us now come to ſomething 


2 Kias: vii. 13. 1 1 Chron. iv. 14. f Ibid. 21 
§ Ibid. 23. || I. ui. 3. J 4 Kings Xxiv. II. E 
XXVIi. 17. 


a 
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ſtill more particular; and let us deſcribe, as 
near as poſſible, their dreſs, the form of 
their houſes, their furniture, their food, and 
their whole manner of life. They roſe 
early, as the * takes notice in an 
infinite number of paſſages, that is to ſay, 
when a thing of ever ſo little importance is 


mentioned. Hence, in their ſtyle, to vie 


early, ſignifies, in general, to do any thing 
with care and pleaſure ; and in this ſenſe it 
is often ſaid, that God roſe early to ſend Pro- 
phets to his people, and to exhort them to 
repentance.“ A natural conſequence this 
of the toil of huſbandry : and in which they 
were followed by the Greeks and Romans. 
Theſe latter alſo roſe very early in the 
morning, and worked till the evening. 
They then bathed, afterwards ſupped, and 
went to bed in good time. 


6 X.—Their DrEss. 


A® to the Dreſs of the Iſraelites, we can- 

not exactly know the form of it. They 
made no figures to repreſent men; and we 
cannot be wel! informed of things of this 
nature, otherwiſe than by the eyes. We 
may however gueſs at ſome of them from 
the ſtatues which remain of the Greeks and 
other ancients. As to the modern paintings, 
they only ſerve to give us falſe ideas of their 
dreſs. I ſpeak not only of thoſe Gothic 


* 2 Chron, xxxvi, J5.---Jer. vi 13. Xii. vii. XXXV. 14. 
pieces, 
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pieces, where all the figures, in whatever 
age, or in whatever country they lived, are 
dreſſed like thoſe the Painter had been ac- 
cuſtomed to ſee, that is to ſay, as the French 
and Germans were dreſſed three or four 
hundred years ago: I ſpeak of the works of 
the greateſt Painters, except Raphael, Pouſ- 


ſin, and a few others, who had well ſtudied Þ 


antiquity and the manners of each age, or, 
as they expreſs it, the Coſtume. All the art 
of the reſt conſiſts in repreſenting the peo- 
ple of the Levant, fuch as they ſaw them at 
Venice, and other Ports in Italy. And as 
to the hiſtories of the New Teſtament, it 
conſiſts ſolely in repreſenting the Jews like 
thoſe of their own country. However, 
ſince the greateſt part of the prints of ſa- 
cred Hiſtory are copied from ſuch like ori- 
ginals, we have received the impreſſion of 
them from our infancy, and are accuſtomed 
to repreſent to ourſelves the Patriarchs with 
turbans on their heads, and beards hanging 
down to the girdle : and the Phariſees of the 
Goſpel with hoods and pouches. —Mitltakes 
of this nature, 1t is true, are pretty harm- 
leſs : but it would be better not to be led 
into them at all, if poſſible. 


The ancients, in general, wore long 


garments, as moſt nations in the world do 
to this day, and as we ourſelves did only 
three hundred years ago. A perſon may 
ſooner cover himſelf all at once, than each 
part of his body one after another : and 
large flowing garments have more of digni— 


ty and true gracefulneſs in them. Wide 
clothes 
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clothes have always been worn in hot coun- 
tries, and little care has ever been taken about 
covering the arms, legs, and feet, which 
latter had only ſoles faſtened to them in dif- 

ferent manners. Thus their clothes had 
farc any make in them, being only pieces 


of ſtuff of the bigneſs and ſhape the gar- 
d ment was to have: there was nothing to cut 
out, and little to ſew. They had moreover 
TW the art of weaving, in a loom, garments with 
Bf ſleeves all of a piece without a feam, like 
lf the under-garment of JEsUs-CHRIST. 


The faſhions never changed, any more than 
they do at preſent all over the Levant. And, 

Ke indeed, as clothes are made to cover the 
body, and as the human body is of the ſame 
ſhape in all ages, no ſolid reaſon can be al- 
ledged for that prodigious variety in dreſs, 
and thoſe frequent changes of faſhions to 
which we are accuſtomed. Reaſon indeed 
directs us to feek, in our dreſs, what is 
">Þ moſt convenient for covering the body ſuf- 
he ficiently againſt the injuries of the air, ac- 
cording to the climate and ſeaſon of the 
ear, and for leaving an entire liberty to the 
e body in every motion. Decency ought alſo 
to be conſidered according to the perſon's: 
age, ſex and profeſhon. Some attention 
alſo may be paid to comelineſs of dreſs, pro- 
vided we do not incumber ourſelves, under 
that pretext, with troubleſome ornaments ; 
but, like the ancients, be content with a- 
greeable colours, and natural draperies. And 
10 when we have once found what is conve- 
* nient 
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nient and handſome, we ought never to. 
change. B 

And truly, the inventors of new faſhions M1 
are not people of the beit ſenſe. They are, Wt 
generally ſpeaking, women and young peo- iſh c 
ple, aſſiſted by ſhopkeepers, ignorant tay- MW j' 
lors, mantua-makers and milliners, who Nc 
have nothing in view but their own intereſt, MW a 
Nevertheleſs theſe trifles are attended with ſt! 
very ſerious conſequences. The expence Hu 
occaſioned by ſuperfluous ornaments, and 
the change of faihions, is very conſiderable 
with reſpect to moſt people in middling cir- 
cumſtances, and is one of the cauſes of the 
difficulties found in the married ſtate. It is 
a continual ſource of quarrels between the ve 
old and young, and the reverence for times. 
paſt is thereby very much diminiſhed, Nit 
Young people, in whom the imagination [ft 
bears abſolute ſway, ſeeing the pictures of co 
their anceſtors in drefles, which appear to hu 
them completely ridiculous only becauſe] be. 
their eyes are no longer accuſtomed to them, ne! 
can ſcarce perſuade themſelves that they Th 
were people of fenſe, or that their maximÞwe 
are fit to be followed. In ſhort, thofe whoſſee: 
pique themſelves on the neatneſs and ele- all) 
gance of dreſs, are forced to make that con- mo 
cern a conſiderable employment, and a ſtu- mo 
dy, which certainly does not contribute to 
the elevation of their minds, or to rendet 
them capable of great undertakings. 

As the ancients changed not their fail 


ions, the rich had always a great quantity 
of clothes by them, and were never expoſed 


. 
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Deo the inconvenience of waiting for a 
new ſuit, or of getting them made in a 
, W hurry. Lucullus had in his wardrobe five 
thouſand Chlamydes,* which were a ſort 
. Wof military cloke; and by this we may 
. judge of what he had beſides. It was a 
common thing to make preſents of clothes, 
and always of two of a ſort for change, 
\ that one might be worn, while the other 
Jas waſhing ; as we do with our linen. 
d The ſtuffs were generally made of wool. 
e In Egypt and Syria they alſo wore fine linen, 
r- ſy cottor: and by/us, which laſt was the fineſt 
of all. This Byſſus, which the ſcripture ſo 
i often mentions, is a fort of filk of a golden 
ne yellow, which grows on a large ſhell-fſh.+ 
Is to the ſilk we have from the ſilk-worms, 
d. Jit was totally unknown in the time of the 
on] Iſraelites; and the uſe of it became not 
of common, on this ſide the Indies, till four 
to hundred years after ]JEsUs-CHRIsT. The 
ae beauty of the clothes conſiſted in the fine- 
m,ſneſs of the ſtuffs, or in the colour of them. 
er The white, the purple, either red or violet, 
mzlwere in the moſt eſteem; but the white 
-hoſpileems to have been the colour moſt gener- 
lc-flally worn by the Ifraelites, as well as a- 
on · mong the Greeks and Romans; ſince Solo- 
mon ſays: at all times let thy garments be 
white,5 inſtead of ſaying : be always clean. 
In fact, nothing is more ſimple than to 
nake uſe of wool or flax, ſuch as nature 


Hor. 1 Ep. 6. + Geſn. Hiſt. Animal, L. 4. de Pinnä. 
} Eccleſ. ix. 8, 
Pro- 
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produces them, without being dyed. Young ; 
people of both ſexes wore clothes variegat. 
ed with different colours: and ſuch was Jo- 
ſeph's veſt, of which his brethren ſtript 
him when they ſold him.“ Such alfo, inf 
the time of David, were the robes of the 
daughters of Kings.+ 

The clothes were ornamented with frin. 
ges or edgings of purple, or with embroi. 
dery ; and with ſome claſps of gold or pre. 
cious ſtones, where theſe were wanted, 
Magnificence of dreſs conſiſted in often 
changing, and wearing none, but what wai 
clean and whole. Finally, no one will doubt 
of the Ifraelites going plainly dreſt, if it be 
conſidered how ſimple and plain the dreſs of 
the Greeks was in the time of their greatec| 
Juxury. The ancient ſtatues, Trajan's pil 
lar and other Bais-relieves, are {till to | 
ſeen. | 

The garments, moſt frequently mention 
ed in ſcripture, are the Tunic and Clote ; ant 
the dreſs of the Greeks and the Roman 
conſiſted only of theſe two garments. Tü 
Tunic was wide, to leave perfect liberty 
motion at work. They wore it looſe, white! 
they were doing nothing ; but they tied it u 
cloſe with a girdle, when they went to wor 
or to take a walk. Hence that comma 
phraſe in ſcripture : Ariſe, gird thy loing, at 
da ſuch a thing. The Ifraelites were co 
manded to wear tufts of a blue colour at th 
corners of their clokes, to make them con 


Gen. xxxvii. 23. + 2 Kings xil. 18. 
# 77 
tina 
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tinually attentive to, and mindful of the 
law of God.“ Their heads were covered 
with a ſort of Tiara, like that of the Per- 
fans and Chaldeans, becauſe it was a mark 
of mourning to go bareheaded ; and they 
wore their hair, becauſe ſhaving the head 
as another mark of mourning. As to the 
beard, they certainly wore it long, as 4 
ears from the inſtance of the Embaſſadoes 
Javid ſent to the King of the Ammonites, 
half of whoſe beards that ill-adviſed Prince 
rdered to be ſhaved off, by way of afftont: 
o that they were forced to ſtay ſome time 
Wt Jericho in order to let their beards 
grow again, before they durit appear in 
public.+ He ordered aiſo half of their gar- 
ments to be cut away in ſuch a manner, as 
ſhews that they wore them of a conſiderable 
en 2th, 

They bathed frequently, as is ſtill the 
— ia hot countries; and ſtill more 
2ntly waſhed their feet, ſince, as they 


an 

Nene : oily ſandals, they could not walk with- 
nan 4 
Tut gathering up a great deal of duſt. Hence 
= he ſcripture ſpeaks' to much of wathing the 
Peet at comi: ig, into the houſe, going to 
vel 
* euls or to bed. But as water dries the 


in and the hair, they anointed themſelves 
vith plain oil, or with ſome, in which they 
ad infuſed aromatic drugs; and this is 
hat they commonly called Ointment. The 
ame is practiſed at this day in the Indies. 

We ſee, in ſeveral places of ſcripture, 


3 Kings x. 44. + lb. 
F how 
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how the women dreſſed, and adorned them- 
ſelves. God reproaching Jeruſalem with i 
its infidelities, under the figure of a huſ. iſ 
band, who had drawn his wife from the i 
loweſt degree of poverty te heap on her 
riches, ſays by the Prophet Ezechiel :* that 
he had given her very rich ſtuffs, and of 
various colours, a ſilken Girdle, purple 
Shoes, Bracelets, a Necklace, Pendants, and 
a Crown, or rather a Mitre, ſuch as the 
women of Syria wore a long time after ; 
that he had adorned her with gold, ſilver and 
the moſt coſtly ſtuffs. When Judith dreſſed 
herſelf to go to Holofernes, it is ſaid that 
the waſhed and anointed herſelf, plaited her 
hair, placed 2 mitre on her head, put on the 
garments of her gladneſs, ſandals on her 
feet, and adorned herſelf with bracelets, 
pendants, and rings.f To conclude, no one 
can deſire more particulars with regard to 
theſe ornaments of the ſex, than what we 
read in the Prophet Ifaias, when he re- 
proaches the Daughters of Sion with thei , 
juxury and vanity :5 and truly their corrup- 0 


tion was arrived at its higheſt pitch. ke 
th 

$ XI. Their FuxxIToURe and Hovsrs ff hi 
W. 


MOI leſs Furniture is required in hot 
countries than in ours; and the ſim- 
plicity and plainneſs of the manners of the 
Iſraelites, in all other reſpects, afford roon *9 


* Ezck. xvi. 1o.— 13. + Pita Lupz barbara mi 


Tuv. Sat. 3. + Judith x. 3. &c. 5 II. iii. 46. &c. MW} 
| te 
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to believe that they had very little. The 
th Law often mentions wooden and earthen 
aſ- Veſſels; and earthen-ware was very com- 
he mon among the Greeks and Romans, before 
er i they were corrupted by luxury. Mention 
nat is made of them among the refreſhments 
of brought to David, during the war of Abſa- 
pic WW jom.* We find the Furniture that was 
nd eſtee med the moſt neceſſary in the words of 
the the Sunamite woman, who lodged the Pro- 
35TH phet Elifeus. Let us make, ſays ſhe to her 
nd huſband, a little Chamber for this man of God, 
led 4 pu in it a ſmall bed for him, and à table, 
hat W and a frool, and a candleflick.+ Their beds 
were only ſmall couches, without hangings 
or curtains, except ſome light covering 
her ſpread over the head, which the Greeks call- 
15 ed Congpeum, becauſe it ſerved to keep off the 
gnats. [hoſe, who affected grandeur and 
| to magnificence, had beds of ivory, as the 
wei Prophet Amoet reproaches the rich in his 
re· time ; and the moſt delicate fort lay on ve- 
el ry ſoft beds, covered with rich ſtuffs, and 
uy ſprinkled with ſcented waters.s The beds 
were placed againſt the wall, ſince it is ſaid 
that King Ezechias, hearing the threat of 
his approaching death, turned towards the 
wall to weep.|] 

The Candleſtick, mentioned among the 
furniture for Elizeus, was probably one of 
thoſe large chandeliers placed on the ground 
to receive one or more lamps. Until that 


* 2 Kings xviii. 28, 29. 1 4 Kings iv. 10. 
Amos vi. 4. $ Prov. vii. 16, 17. l 4 Kings xx. 3. 
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time, and long after, that is to ſay, even 
in the time of the Romans, nothing waz 
burnt to give light, but oil. Hence in the 
ſcripture whatever gives light to the body 
or mind, whatever guides or affords j Joy and 
pleaſure, is called a Lamp. There is ng 
appearance that they had any tapeſiry-hang. 
ings in their houſes 3 none is uted in any 
of the hot countrics, becauſe the bare walls 
are more cooling. Carpcts are only uſed to fit 
and he down upon: and mention is made 
of them in Ezechiel among the merchenuk 
the Arabians brought to 'I'yre.* Carpets 
are alſo mentioned among the refreſhment 
brought to David; by which we may be in- 
duced to think that they uted them in the 
Helds, for in their touſcs they had chairs. 

Their houſes were diflerent frem ours in 
all thoſe particulars, which are ſcill cbferva- 
ble in hot ccuntrics. Ihe roots are fiat like 
a terrace-walk z the wikcows are Clojed 
with Jatticcs or curtains. Ihey have no 
chir nies; the lodgings are below, and 
when a greund-ftocr can be had, it is pre- 
ſerred tc any other. 

That the rocts of the houſes were flat in 
the lara of lirze] and in the neighbouring 
countries, we have mary proofs in ſcrip- 
ture. Rachab concealed the ſpics of Joſue 
on the top of her houſe. When Samuel 
declared to Saul that God had choten him 
for King, he made him he that night on the 
roof of the houſc, f winch is itill a common 


® Ezek. vii. 20, 21. Þ Joſ. ii. 6. + 1 Kings ix. 25. 
practice 
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practice in hot countries. David was walk- 


ing on the roof of his palace, when he faw 


Bethſabee bathing.* Abſalom ſet up a tent 
on the roof of the ſame palace, when he lay 
with his father's concubines.+ This action 
was like taking poſſeſſion of the kingdom; 
and it was neceſſary to make it public, to 
ſhew that he was irrevocably determined on 
his revolt. People went up upon the roots 
of their houſes, on occaſion of any great 
alarms, as is ſeen in the two pallages of 
Iſaias. Pp All this ſhews why the law ordered 
battlements to be built quite round the tops 
of their houſes, ) viz. leſt any one ſhould be 
killed by falling down; and helps us to un- 
derſtand that expreiſion in the Goſpel : That 
which you hear in the ear, preach ye on the 
bouſe-tops.\| Every houſe was a ſtage ready 
ſet up for any one, who deſired to make 
himſelf heard at a diſtance. 

The Lattices of the windows are men- 
tioned in the Book of Proverbs, the Song of 
Solomon,. and the hiſtory of the death of 
Ochoſias King of lirael.} When _ 
Joachim burnt the book which Jeremias ha 
written by the order of God, he was in his 
winter-apartment fitting before a pan of 
lighted coals.** Hence we may judge that 
they had no chimnies, which, in reality, are 
the invention of cold countries. In hot 
countries people content themſelves with 
ſtoves in the kitchen to dreſs their victuals. 

* 2 Kings xi. 2. + Ibid xvi. 22. + If. xvi. 2. xxil. 1. 
§ Deut. xx1i. 8. Matt. x. 27. J Prov. vui. 6. 
Cant. ü. 9. 4 Kings i. 2. Jex. Xxxvi. 22. 

23 They 
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They made a great uſe of ſtone in building, : 


particularly at Jeruſalem, where it is very 
common; and they had the art of hewing 
it out of the quarries in very large pieces, 
Mention is made in the buildings of Solo. 
mon of ſtones eight or ten cubits long, that 
13, twelve or fifteen feet ;* and what are 
called cofly flones, are undoubtedly different 
forts of marble. 

The beauty of their buildings conſiſted 
leſs in ornaments placed in ſome particular 
parts, than in the entire form, and in the 
cutting and joining of the ſtones. They 
took great care to have all ſmooth, exactly 

erpendicular, ſquare and level. It is thus 
. expreſſes himſelf, when he com- 
mends any building; and we ſtill admire 
this kind of beauty in the buildings of the 
ancient Egyptians. The Iſraelites made uſe 
of odoriferous woods, ſuch as Cedar and 
Cypreſs to wainſcot their grandeſt buildings, 
and to make the cielings and colonades, 
'This is ſeen in the deſcription we have of 
the temple and palace of Solomon; and 
David ſays that he dwelt in a houſe of Cedar, 
to expreſs the magnificence of his apart- 


ments. 


* 3 Kings vii. 10. + 3 Kings vi. 18.—vii. 2, 3. &e. 
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Their Foop. 


5 XII. 


\ ITH regard to their poſture at table, 
the Iſraclites eat ſitting, as the Greeks 
did in the time of Homer: and it is neceſ- 
ſary to take notice of this, in order to diſ- 
tinguith times; tor afterwards, that is to 
ſay, trom the time they became ſubject to 
the Perſians, they eat reclined on couches, 
like the Perſians and the other Orientals,“ 
from whom the Greeks and Romans bor- 
rowed that cuſtom. I hoſe who led regular 
lives, did not eat till after they had worked, 
and pretty late, For this reaton, eating ang 
drinking in the morning, f ſignifies, in the 
ſcripture-language, irregularity and exceſs. 
Their food was ſimple and plain. They 
uſually ſpoke only of eating of bread, and 
drinking of water. Hence the word Bread, 
in ſcripture, is taken for all forts of food. 
They did not cut their bread, but broke it, 
as they uſed only ſmall, long or thin loaves, 
which is ſtill the cuſtom in ſeveral countries. 
The firſt favour Booz granted to Ruth, was 
to drink of the ſame water with his ſervants, 
to come and eat with them, and to dip her 
bread in vinegar : and one may ſee by the 
compliments the paid him in return, that 
the favour was not a ſmall one. 
We may judge of what their moſt uſual 


food conſiſted by the proviſions David re- 
Eſth. 1, 6—8. + Eccleſ. x. 16, If, v. 11. 
Ruth ii. 9. f 
ceived, 
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ceived, on different occaſions, from Abigail, 
Siba, and Berſellai; and from what was 
brought him by thoſe who joined him in 
Hebron. The forts there ſpecified are bread 
and wine, wheat and barley, with the meal 
of both; beans and lentils, parched corn, 
bunches of raiſins, dried figs, honey, but- 
ter, oil, ſheep, oxen and fat calves.* There 
are many ſorts of grain and pulſe in this 
enumeration; and, indeed, ſuch was the 
moſt common food of the Egyptians, and 
alſo of the Romans in their beſt times, and, 
when they applied themfelves moſt to agri- 
culture.. The derivation of thoſe famous, 
names, FAaB1us, Piso, CICERO, and LEn-1; 
TULUS is well known. We ice the great ft 
uſe the Iſraelites made of milk, in this ad- 
vice of the Wiſe- man: Let the milk of ihn. 
goats be emugh for thy food, and for the neceſſu. ti. 
ries of thy houſe, and for the maintenance of tht), 
hand-maids.t th 
Although they were allowed to eat fiſh, III. 
find no mention made of its ever being uſed 
until the latter times. It is thought that 
the ancients deſpiſed fiſh as a food too deli- 
cate and light for a robuſt conſtitution: nor, 
indeed, is fiſh once mentioned in Homes, 
nor in any thing the Greeks have written. 
concerning the heroic ages: 9 and among 
the Hebrews we find ſcarce any mention e 
ſauces or ragouts. Their entertainments con 
ſiſted of tubitantial, weil-ted meat: and 


* 1 Kings xxv. 18.---2 Ib. xvi. 1.--.Ib. xvii. 28. 


+ Clem. Alex. 2. Pædag. c. 1. 4 Prov. Xxvii. 27. 
$ Plat. Rep. 3. ＋ ö 
mil 
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milk and honey were counted among the 
reate{t dainties. In reality, before ſugar 
was brought from the Indies, nothing was 
known more pleaſing to the-taſte than ho- 
ney: it was uſed in preſerving fruit, and 
mixed up in the richeſt paſtry. Inſtead of 
milk, butter only 1s often mentioned, by 
which they meant cream, which is the moſt 
delicious part of the milk. The offerings 
appointed by the law, ſhew that they had 
different ſorts of paſtry, ſome kneaded with 
oil, and ſome without it** 

Here is the proper place to ſpeak of the 
meats allowed or prohibited by the Law, 
It was not peculiar to the Hebrews to ab- 
ſtain from the fleſh of certain animals thro? 
a principal of religion: the neighbouring 
nations did the fame. Neither the Egyp- 
tians nor Syrians eat fiſh; and fome have 
thought that it was out of ſuperſtition, that 
the ancient Greeks abſtained therefrom. 
The Egyptians of Thebes did not eat mut- 
ton, becauſe they adored Hammon under 
the figure of a ram: but they killed goats. 
In other places they abſtained from goats- 
tieth, but ſacrificed theep. The Egyptian 
Prieſts abſtained from all ſorts of meat and 
drink imported from abroad: and, as to the 
produce of their own country, beſides fiſh, 
they abſtained alſo from bœaſts that have 
round feet, or flit into many toes; and 
from ſuch as have no herns, and from birds 
of prey. 8 would eat nothing that 


„ i 2. $5. ic. + Ilergd. 2 
| Porph. Abilin. 4. 
, had 
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had ever had life: and in the times of they 
purifications, they abſtained even from eggs 
and from all forts of herbs and pulſe. Al 
the Egyptians, in general, never eat bean; 
They looked upon the ſwine as an unclean 
ammal. Whoever had bruthed againſt one 
in going along, went immediately and waſh. 
ed himſelf and his clothes.“ Plato in his 
Republic, reckons the feeding of ſwine a 
mong the fuperfluities introduced by luxury. 
And, in reality, they are of no uſe, but fo 
the table. Every one knows that the Era. 
mins of. India, even to this day, neither eat 
nor kill any kind of animal; and it 1s cer- 
tain they have lived thus for upwards of two 
"thouſand years. 

The Law of Moſes therefore ordered no- 
thing new or ſingular in this point : but this 
law was neceſſary to keep the people within 
due bounds, hindering them thereby from 
imitating the ſuperſtition of their neigh- 
bours, without giving them an entire liber- 
ty, which they might have abuſed. Fo 
this abſtinence with regard to certain meat, 
was of uſe towards preſerving both their 
health and their morals. God impoſed 01 
them this yoke, not only to tame their indo- 
cile minds, but to keep them from ſuck 
things as might be of prejudice to them, 
They were forbidden to eat either blood ct 
fat. The one and the other are hard of d- 
geſtion: and, although ſtrong and laborious 
people, ſuch as were cur liraelites, ought 


* Herod, z. t Plato de Rep. 
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to have been leſs liable to any inconvenien- 
cies therefrom than others, yet, while there 
was room for choice, it was better to give 
them that food which was the moſt whole- 
ſome. Swine's fleſh is alſo very heavy on 
the ſtomach ;* and the ſame may be ſaid of 
thoſe fiſh which have no ſcales. Their fleſh 
is fat and oily, whether it be tender like 
that of cels, or hard like that of tunny, 
whales, or others of the cetaceous kinds. 
Thus a natural reaſon may be given for moſt 
of theſe prohibitions, as St Clement of A- 
lexandria long ago obſerved.+ 

As to the moral reaſons, the writers on 
Spirituality have all along reckoned glut- 
tony the firſt vice to be attacked, as being 
the ſource of moſt others. T The Socratic 
Philoſophers alſo very much recommended 
ſobriety and temperance, fo that Plato 


It certainly is to the ſedentary and ftudious ; but the 
principal reaſon why it was forbidden to the Iſraelites, 
was the danger of their being drawn into idolatry by the 
uſe of that food. Ihe ſwine was an animal ever at hand in 
the heathen nations, it was the ordinary victim in all 
places, of every body, and in all ſeaſons, Every one could 
get this ſacrifice without trouble or much expence ; and 
inſtcad of inviting their friends and relations, they ſent a 
part of the blood and fat, ur a piece of the Aeth, to ſuch 
as wiſhed to partake of the merit of this ſacrifice. Hence 
prohthiting the food of this animal to the Jews, was 
keeping them at a greater diſtance from a dangerous in- 
tercourſe with their idolatrous neighbours. A fimilor rca- 
ſon may be given for moſt of the particular praQices en- 
joined the Jews, They were deſigned as an incloſure and 
wal of ſeparation againſt idolatry in behalf of a people 
immenſely inclined to it. See Pluche's Demonſtration of 
the Goſpel in Englifa, and his Hiſtory of the Heavens, 
vol. I. p. 208. 


+ 2Padag. 1. t Call, Inſt, s. 
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thought nothing could be done in Sicily to. 
wards a reformation of manners, while the 

ople continued to make two large mealy 
a day * It1s thought that the deſign of the 
Pythagoreans was to render men juſt and 
diſintereſted, by accuſtoming them to live 
on little. Now one of the principal branch- 
es of gluttony is a deſire of a variety of 
meats. Too great a quantity of one fort 
ſoon cloys ; but as the variety is infinite, 
the deſire of it is inſatiable. Tertullian 
compriſes all theſe reaſons in the following 
paſſage. If the Law retrenches the uſe 
« of ſome ſorts of meat, and declares un- 
« clean ſome animals which before had been 
« bleſſed, know that it was done with a de- 
« ſign to train up men to temperance, and 
« to bridle that gluttony, which regretted 
« the loſs of the melons and cucumbers of 
« Egypt, while they were fed with the bread 
« of Angels. And ſee, how at the ſame 
« time, all the attendants of gluttony are 
c prevented, viz, luxury and impurity . . , 
« Again another end was propoſed, which 
« was to extinguiſh, in part, the love ot 
« money, by taking away the pretext 0 
« its being neceſſary to provide ſubſiſtence, 
« ,.. Laſtly, it was to form man to fall- 
« ing more eaſily for God, by accuſtoming 
« him to fewer ſorts of meat, and thoſe ot 
*« the plaineſt kinds.“ 


Ep. vii. 1 Tert. in Marc. c. 18. 
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HE Purifications appointed by the Law 
were grounded on the ſame reaſons, as 
was the diſtincion of meats, The neigh- 
bouring p2ople- practiſed the like : among 
the reit, the Egyptians, whoſe Priefts ſhaved 
off their hair every third day, and wathed 
their whole body twice every night, and 
twice or thrice every day.* The legal purk- 
fications of the Iſraelites were of uſe both 
with reſpect to health and morals. Cl-anli- 
neſs of body is a Tymbol of the purity of the 
foul : and for this reaſon, ſome ſaints have 
afiected dirtineſs from a ſpirit of penance, 
to make themſclves more deſpiſed, "and the 
better to expreſs outwardly the abhorrence 
they had of their fins, Hence likewiſe ex- 
terior purification, in ſcripture, is called 


Sunfification, becauſe it renders ſenſible the 


interior purity, with which we ought to ap- 
proach holy things. One may venture to 
ſay, that cleanlineſs is à natural effect of 
virtue, ſince naſtineſs, moſt commonly, pro- 
ceeds from floth and a vulgar mind. 
Cleanlineſs moreover is neceſſary for the 
preſervation of health, and the prevention of 
diſeaſes; eſpecially in hot countries. People 
there are naturally more cleanly: the heat 
of the climate invites them to firip, bathe, 
and often to change their clothes; whereas, 
in cold chmates, people are more afraid of 


* Ucroe, 2.—Porphyr. * abüin. 


0 water 


neſs of God, who gave his people laws o“ 


Tertullian underſtands theſe laws in this 
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water and the air, and are more benumhel 
and flothful. It is certain that the naſtineſ 
of the lower claſs of people among us, and 
eſpecially of the poorer fort, and ſuch as liy: 
in towns, either breeds or keeps up ſeveral 
diſtempers. What then would the caſe bein 
hot countries, where the air is ſooner cor 
rupted, and water more ſcarce ? Beſides, 
the ancients made little uſe of linen, and 
woolen is not ſo eaſily cleaned. 

Let us here admire the wiſdom and good- 


advahtageous to them on ſo many difterent 
accounts ; fince, at one and the ſame time, 
they ſerved to accuſtom them to obedience, 
to keep them from ſuperſtition, to reguhte 
their morals, and to preſerve their health, 
d is thus, in the ſtructure of animals and 
plants, we fee ſo many different parts ferv- 
ing for ſeveral uſes. Now it was of im- 
portance that the precepts concerning clean- 
lineſs thould make a part of their Religion, 
becauſe, as it regarded the inſide of their 
houſes, and the moft ſecret actions of life, 
there was nothing but the fear of God 
could enforce their obſervation. In the mem 
time God formed their conſciences by theſe T 
exterior and ſenſible practices, and 2ccub of 
tomed them to acknowledge that nothing 
was hid from his ſight; and that it is not 
ſufficient to be pure in the eyes of men, 
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manner, when he ſays: « Even in the com- 


« merce of life and the ordinary actions ol  * 
men, at home and abroad, he determine] 
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« every thing, even to the taking « care of 
© their plates and diſhes; to the end, that 
meeting every where with theſe precepts 
« of the Law, they might not he a moment 

« without looking up to God.“ And af- 

terwards; „ To inforce this law, which 
« was raiher favourable than burthenſome, 
« the ſame goodaets of God appointed 
% Prophets, who taught theſe maxims wor- 
thy of himſelf: * % yourſelves, be clean, 
tate oxvay the evil of your devices from m 

eyes, Sc.“ + So that the people were Fd 
ficiently inſtructed in the meaning of all 
theſe ceremonies, . and outward practices. 

Such were the grounds of the laws that 
preſcribed bathing and waſhing the clothes 

after touching a dead body, or any unclean 
nimal, and upon ſeveral other ocaſions. 
lence alto aroſe the purification of veſſels 
by water or fire; of houſes where any in- 
ection appeared; of women after child- 
irth; and the ſeparation of Lepers; altho” 
the white Leproſy, which is the only one 
mentioned in ſeripture, be rather a deform- 
ity. than a diſeaſe. 

The Prieits ſeparated the Lepers, judge 
of other legal impurities, and preſcribed the 
method of purification. Thus _ Prac- 
tiſed one branch of medicine: and a Ihoug In 
the ſcripture ſpeaks of Phyſicians,““ i: 1 
probable Surgeons are meant there, becauſe, 
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?meng the ancients, theſe two profeſſions 
were not diſtinct. The Law ſpeaks of 
them, when it condemns bim who had 
wounded a man, to pay the Phyſician's fee.“ 
And, in another place, mention is made of 
bandages, plaiſters and ſalve ;+ but no where, 
that J know of, cf purges or regimen. 
When King Aſa had the gout, he is blam- 
ed for putting too much confidence in the 
kill of Phyficians. ? Perhaps the Ifraclites 
ſtill followed the ſame maxims as the Greeks 
did in the heroic. times, whofe Phyſicians, 
according to Plato, f centented themſelves 
with topical applications for the healing of 
wounds, without preſcribing any particular 
Tegimen or diet; ſuppoſing that other diſ- 
tempers would. be caſily prevented or cured 
by a good conſtitution, and a rational ma- Nat 
nagement of the ſick. As to wounds, they ger 
are ſcarce avoidable from different accidents, I the 
even in ordinary work. Th 
The Ifraelites ſhunned all intercourſe I : 
with ſtrangers in conſequence of the laws tlc 
of purification, and thoſe regarding the It 
choice of meats. For although moſt of the Ab 
neighbouring nations had cuſtoms ſomewhat I unc 
{milar to theirs, they were not the ſame; mo 
fo that an Iſraelite might always preſume I Lot 
that the ſtranger he met, had eaten pork, or the: 
of ſome victim offered to idols, or had the 
touched ſome unclean animal. Hence it MW 2n 
it was net lawful either to cat with them or 25 \ 


* FxoC. xxi. 19. J If. i. 6.—-]er. viii. 22.-z1vi. I, 


1 2 Chron, xvi. 12, § Rep. 3. 
to 


to enter their houſes : and this keeping at 8 
diſtance from them was again of uſe to- 
wards preſerving their morals, being a bar 
againſt too great an intimacy with ſtrangers, 
which is always pernicious to the generality 
of mankind; and which was much more 
ſo then, on account of idolatry. The Egyp- 
tians were much attached to this maxim 
and the ſcripture takes notice that they would 7 
not eat with the Hebrews.* Herodotus alto 
allures us, that the Egyptians wouid not 
either ſalute a Greek, or uſe his knife or 
plate. The Mahometans, even at this dav, 
Los many ſimilar practices: but, of all 
people, the Indians have the moit, and are 
the moſt -ſuperſlitiouſly attached to them. 
The IIraelites, however, did not keen 
zt the fame diſtance equally from all ſtran- 
gers, though they intluded them all under 
the general name of Gzm or Gentiles. 


They abhorred all Idolaters, eipecially ſuch 


2s were not circumciſed ; for they were not 
the only people who pract ited circumciſion. 
It was in uſe among all the deſcendants ot 

Abraham, as the Iſmaelites, thè Medianites, 
ind the Idutyeans ; as alſo among the 4 
monites and Moabites, the deſcendants of 
Lot. The Egyptians themſelves, though 
their origin had nothing in common with 
the Hebrews, looked upon circumciſion as 
a neceſſary puriſication, and eſtecmed ſuch 
as were not circumciſed, unclean.y As to 


P Gen. xii. 22, 7 Herod. 2. Jer. x; 445 &e. 
a 5 Herod.—Philo, 
CC: 3 the 
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the Iſraelites they tolerated the uncircum- 
ciſed, who adored the true God, fo far as 
to e them to dwell in the holy land, 
provided they obſerved the law of nature 
and abſtinence from blood: but if they ſuf- 
fered themſelves to be circumciſed, they 
were reputed. Children of. Abrahand and 
conſequently obliged to keep the whole law 

of Moſes. The Rabbins call theſe latter, 
. of Fuſtice or Righteouſneſs; and 
the uncircumciſed, Praſel lytes of Abode ; and 
ſometimes Neach: ides, as being obliged to ob- 


ſerve only thoſe precepts, which God gave: 


Noah, at his coming out of the Ark.* In 
Holomon's time there were above a hundred 
and fifty thouſand Proſelytes in the land of 
Iirael.“ 

Ok all the ſtrangers whom the Iſraelites 
ore to ſhun the moſt, were thoſe nations 
that lay under a curſe, the deſcendants of 
Chanaan, whom God had ordered them to 
extirpate. I only find theſe, as I ſaid be- 
fore, with whom they were forbidden to in- 
termarry.} The Wife of Moſes was a Me- 
dianiteſs.) Booz is commended for marry- 
ing Ruth, a Moabitefs.|| The mother of 
Abfalom was a daughter of the King of Gel- 
ſur. ] Amaſa was the ſon of an Iſmaeclite, 
and of Abigail, the ſiſter of David.““ So- 
lomon married the daughter of the King of 
Egypt, , at the beginning of his reign, at 


* Seid. de Jure Nat. + 2 Chron, ii. 17. + Exod. 


XXxiv. 16.---Deut. vii. 3. S Exod. ii. 21. || Ruth iv 
11. J 2 Kings iii. 3. 1 Chron. ü. 17. ff 3 Kings 
ui. I. 
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the time he was moſt pleafing to God: fo 
that what the ſcripture ſays afterwards to 
blame theſe marriages with ſtrangers, is to 
be underſtood of the Chanaanitiſh-women 
whom he married, and the criminal com- 
plaiſance he ſhewed them, fo far as, inſtead 
of converting them, to adore their idols.“ 

Much more was marriage free among all 
the Ifrachtes; nor was it neceſſary that every 
one ſhould marry into his own tribe, as 
many have thought, and even ſome of the 
Fathers of the Church. This law only re- 
carded heireſſes, to prevent the confounding 
of the lots of inheritance:+ ſo that David 
married Michol, daughter of Saul, of the 
tribe of Benjamin : and another of his 
wives was Achinoam of Jeirael, a city of 
the tribe of Ephraim. 9 


6 NV. MaARRIAG ES. Wowry. 
CCORDING to the manner of life of 


the Iſraelites, marriage brought no in- 
cumbrance with it, but rather. comfort and 
help, as intended in its primitive Inſtitution. 
The women were as laborious as the men, 
and worked within doors, while their huſ- 
bands were employed in the fields. The 
women dreſſed the victuals, and ſerved 
them up to table, as may be ſeen in Homer, 
and ſeveral places of ſcripture. When Sa- 
muel repreſents to the people what would 


* 3Kings xi. 2. + Numb. xxxvi. 3.—12. f 1 Kings 
XVIIl. 23. $ 2 Kings iii. 2. b 
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be the behaviour of their kings, he ſays: f 
Your Kings will take your daughters to male ˖ 
him o:ntments or perfumes, and to be his cocks I 
and bakers.* The pretext Amnon, the ſon - 
of David, made uſe of to get to his houſe N 
his ſiſter Thamar, whom he raviſhed, was J. 
to take a meſs of broth at her hands, which. v 
ihe made herſelf, though the King's daugh- a1 


ter,+ 4 

The Women made all the clothes; and. c 
their moſt ordinary employment was to i er 
weave ſtuffs in a loom, as it is now to make D 


up linen and work in tapeſtry. We fee in- n 
{tances of this in Homer in the perſons of pa 
Calypſo and Circe. We ſee the ſame in fl th 
'Fheocritus, in Terence, and in all the Clat- as 
ſies :} and what appears to me {till more re- i up 
markable is, that this cuſtom continued at lik 
Rome among the Ladies of the higheſt rank | 
in a very corrupt age, ſince the clothes ge- 
. Auguſtus commonly wore were made by his IM ſuc 
wife, his ſiſter and, his daughters.4 If proots ¶ occ 
drawn from ſcripture are required, it is men- juſt 
tioned that the mother of Samuel made him {un 
a little veſt, which ſhe brought him on great feſt 
ſolemnities :|| and we ice the ſtrong woman ia t 
of Solomon induſtriouſly employing flax and WW con 
woo!, turning the ſpindle with her own W inſt: 
hands, and giving two garments of a ſort to A 
each of her ſervants. 
All works of this nature are done within 
doors, nor do they require any great bodily 


| 1 Kings viii. 13. + 2 Kings xiii. 8, f Theoc. Idy, 
| 15. 'Ferent, Heautont, Att. 2. ſcene 2. § Suet. Aug. 


1 Kings ii. 19, J Pftov. XIII. 13. Kc. ; 
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ſtrength. The ancients, tuerefore, did not 
think them worthy of the employment of 
men, but left them ali to the women, who 
re naturally fonder of a ſedentary life, 
neater, and more attached to fmall things. 
It was probably for the ſame reaſon that 
women kept the gates, and took care of the 
apartments, even in the palaces of Kings. 
There was only a ſervant-maid at the gate 
of King Iſboſeth; and the moreover was 
employed in winnowing corn.“ And when 
David fied before Abſalom, he left ten wo— 
men, his concubines, to take care of the 
palace. The women lived ſeparate from 
the men, and very retired, eſpecially. ſuch 
as were widows. Thus. Judith lived ſhut 
up with her women in an upper apartment, 
like the Penelope of Homer 7 

The Ifraelites accompanied their marrA- 
ges with feaſting and great rejoicings ; and 
ſuch was their magniſicence of dreſs on theſe 
occahons, that David could not find a more 
juſt compariſon to expreſs the beauty of the 
jan, than that of a bride-groom.4 The 
feſtival laſted ſeven days. This is ſeen even 
in the time of the Patriarchs, when Jacob 
complaining of Lia being impoſed on him 
inſtead of Rachel, Laban ſays to him: 
Make up the week of days of this mate h. 
dampſon having es a Philiſtine wo- 
Wan, gave an entertainment for ſeven days 
Wl together, and the ſeventh day concluded the 


2 Kirgs iv. 5. + Judith viii. 5. 


© PC, xviii. 6. 


+ Ibid. xv. 16. 
Gen. XXIX. 27. 
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feſtival.* When young Tobias was for re- 
turning home, bis Father-in-law conjured 
him to ſtay two weeks longer, becauſe they 
were to ſee one another no more. This is. 
the conitant tradition of the Jews; and their 
preſent practice is agreeable to it.. Who- 
ever peruſes attentively the Song of Solo- 
mon, will find ſeven days marked out to re- 
preſent the firſt week of his nuptials. 

In the ſame Song may be {zen the acquain- 
tances of the Bride-groom, and the compa- 
nions of the Bride, whoſe preſence was 
another part of the feſtival ſolemnity; for 
the Bride-groom had young raen to rejoice 
with him, and the Bride had young wo- 
men. Thus Sampſon had thirty compa- 
nions given him.$ The Goſpel alſo ſpeaks 
of the friends of the Bride-groom, and of. 
the young women that go. out to meet the 
Bride-groom and the Bride.|| The Pride- 
groom wore a crown in token of joy; and 
the tradition of the Jews gives one to the 
Bride alſo.” They were conducted home 
to the ſound of muſical inſtruments, and 
their attendants held branches of myrtle and 
palm in.their hands.“ * 

But, I do not find their marriages accom- 
panied with any religious ceremony, except 
the prayers of the Father of the family, and 
of thot2 who were preſent, to draw down 
the bleſſing of God on the married couple- 

Jud. xiv. 12. &c. + Tob. viii. 24, f Cod. Thalm. 
Pirke Aboth. c. 16. Selden ux. Heb. I. 2. c. 3. Burt. 


iynag. Jud. c. 28. $ Jud. xiv. 11. Mart. ix. 13. 
Ib. xxv,—Cant. iii. 11. II. lx. 10. J Pirke Aboth. c. 16. 


Selden c. 15. lb. 
We 
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Me have inſtances of this in the marriage 
of Rebecca with Iſaac, “ of Ruth with Booz, 
of Sarah with Tobias. I do not find that 
any ſacrifice was offered on theſe occaſions, 
or that they went to the temple, or ſent for 
ihe Prieſts. And, in fact, marriage was as 
vet, only a civil contract. 

The Circumciſion of their children was 
indeed an act of religion, and very neceſſary 
at that time for whoever was to enter into 
the covenant of Abraham: but this likewiſe 
was performed in private houſes, without 
the miniftry of Prieſt or Levite. If any 
one of a public character was called in to 
perform this ceremony, it was ſome kind of 
a ſurgeon uſed to perform that operation, 
ſuch as the Jews have at preſent, whom they 
call Moled. With reſpect to all theſe cere- 
monies, we mult take care not to be impoſed 
upon by modern paintings, as I before ob- 
ſerved of their dreſs. » 

So far were the Ifraelites from fearing a 
great number of children, that it was what 
they earneſtly withed for ; and the Law it- 
ſelf furniſhed them with ſtrong motives for 
ſo doing, beſides the inclination of nature. 
They knew that God, at the creation of the 
world, and at the renewal thereof after 
the deluge, had ſaid to man: Encreaſe and 
fill the earth, They knew that he had pro- 
miſed Abraham an innumerable poſterity z 
and that, laſtly, from among them, ſhould be 
vorn the Saviour of the world. Nor were 


> Gen, xxiv. Co. Þ+ Ruth iv, 13, Tob. vii. 15. 
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they preſſed with thoſe motives of ſordid in- 


' tereſt, which now make the bleſſing of th: 


married ſtate, that is, a numerous offspring, 
to be confidered ast a misfortune. In their 
frugal way of life, while the children were 


little, they were fed at a ſmall expence, and 


clothed at a leſs; for; in hot countries, the 
are often ſuſſered to go naked. When they 
grew up, they helped their parents in their 
work, and ſaved. the expence of flaves «or 
hired ſervants. And indeed, comparatively 
ſpeaking, they had few ſlaves. - Siba, Saul's 
ſervant, with his . fifteen ſons. and twen- 
ty ſlaves, cultivated Miphiboſeth's whole 
eſtate * They had no difficulty in providing 
for their children, becauſe they had no for- 
tunes to raiſe for them; nor had they any 
other ambition, than to- tranſmit to their 
deſcendants the fame. inheritance they had 
.xecerved from their Fathers, improved by 
cultivation, if poſhble, and with a ſome- 
what larger ſtock of cattle upon it. As to 
the girls, fince they only ſucceeded to the 
family eitate, in failure of zſſue-male, they 
were more ſought for in marriage upon ac- 
count of their family than for their riches.+ 
It was therefore an advantage to have a 
number of children: it was alſo an honour, 
Ile was looked upon as a happy man, who 
ſaw himſelf the Father of a large family, and 
ſurrounded with a great many children and 
grand- children, f always ready to receive his 


2 Kings ix. 10. + Numb. xxvii. 8. 
+ Pſal.: xxzvii. 3. &c. 
inſtructions 
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inſtructions, and to execute his orders: and 
none of them feared his name being for- 
gotten, while his poſterity ſhould ſubſiſt. 
Childrens children are the crown of olel- men, 
ſays the ſcripture :'and whenever it takes 
notice of the number of children, it is 
uſually in commendation of the Fathers: 
as for inſtance, when it ſpeaks of the two 
Judges of Ifrael, one of whom had thirty 
ſons zy the other forty, beſides thirty grand- 
ſons : or of David, nineteen of whole ſons 
are mentioned, beſides thoſe of his concu- 
bires':h or of Roboam, who had twenty- 
eight ſons, and ſixty daughters |] or of Abia, 
who had twenty-two ſons and ſixteen daugh- 
ters.” The Poets have in like manner 
boaſted of the fifty ſons of Priam ; for the 
Greeks held fecundity in no leſs eſteera than 
did the Iſraelites. Virginity, taken as a vir- 
tue, was as yet very little known. It was 
conſidered in the ſame light as barrennels ; 
and thoſe young women, who died unmar- 
ried, were looked upon as unfortunate. 
EleQra, in Sophocles, bemoans herſelf in 
expreſs terms on that account; and it was 
for the ſame reaſon that the daughter of 
Jephta bewails herſelf.** Hence ſterility 
brought a reproach on a married woman, as 
we fee in the mother of Samuel, and many 
others: t this misfortune was conlidered as 
a curle from God. 

On this anxious deſire of poſterity was 


* Prov. xvii. 6. + Judg. x. 4. | Ib. xii. 14. 
$ I Chron, iii. 1.— 10 2 Chron. xi. 21. IJ Ibid. 
All. 21. Jud. xi. 38. N. 1 Kings 1. 
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grounded the law, which ordered the bro. 
ther to marry his brother's Widow, when 


the brother had died without iſſue. A lay 


eſtabliſhed from the time of the Patriarchs, 
as appears from the hiſtory of Thamar;“ 
and conſidered as a duty of piety, that the 
name of the deceaſed might not be for got 
ten :+ wherefore the children were called 
his by a ſort of adoption. Hence the two 
different Genealogies, according to St Mat. 
thew, and according to St Luke zt for thus 
St Joſeph had two fathers, the one by birth, 
the other by this legal adoption. Nor was 
marrying thus with a ſiſter-in-law, contrary 
to the primitive law of nature, which per- 
mitted marriage with an own filter, before 
'God had forvidden it 


It was thts deſire of having a great many 


children, that induced the Iſraelites to take 
ſeveral wives at- the ſame time: they allo 


looked unon it as an honour and a mark oi 


randeur. Thus Iſaias, to ſhew in what 
eſteem thoſe would be held, whom God 
Mould preſerve amidft his people, fays that 
ſeven women would come to one man, ot- 
fering to maintain themſelves, provided they 
might be allowed the honour of hearing his 
name. Thus it is ſaid that Roboam had 
eighteen wives, and threeſcore concubines; 
and that he gave ſeveral wives to his ſon 
Abia, whom he had choſen for his ſucceſ- 


for. J 


* Gen. XXViii. 8. + Deut. xxv. 61 + Matt. i. 
Luke 11.45, de Conf. Evang. $ II. iv. I. 2 Chron. 
11. 21. 0 7 Ib. XIIzi. 
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Notwithſtanding this, they were ſuffi- 
ciently temperate in the uſe of marriage. 
They refrained therefrom, not only while 
their wives were pregnant, or laboured un- 
der the diſorders peculiar to the ſex, but alſo 
during the whole time they gave ſuck; that 
is for the ſpace of two or three years: and 
the mothers did not often difpenſe with 
themſelves from nurſing their children. I 
only find three nurſes mentioned in the ſcrip- 
ture, thoſe of Rebecca, Miphiboteth, and 
loas King of Juda.* 

We muſt not, therefore, be ſurprized, 
that God ſhould tolerate polygamy, which 
had been introduced before the deluget, al- 
though contrary to the primitive inſtitution 
of marriage. For when it was inſtituted 
in the terreſtrial paradiſe, there was, as yet, 
no concupiſcence in human nature: and 
lince it has been raiſed, in the new law, to 
the dignity of a ſacrament, it is accompa- 
wed with very powerful graces. But, in the 
intermediate time, when grace was much 
leſs, and fin reigned, it was becoming the 
goodneſs of God to uſe more indulgence. 
Polygamy was like divorce, Which JIESus- 


C:R1ST told the Jews had only kcen toler- 


ated among them on account of the hardnets 
of their hearts. 


Beſides their wives, they were alſo al- 


lowed concubines, who generally were flaves. 
The lawful wives had no other advantage 


Gen. xxiv. £9.—2 Kings iv. 4.—tbid, xi. 12. 
$ Gen. iv. Ig. ft Matt. zix, 8. 
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over them, but the dignity that rendered 
theks children heirs of the inheritance. 80 
that the name of Concubine did not ſigniſy 
a ſtate of debauchery, as it does among us, Ml nc 
but only a leſs ſolemn marriage. ve 

After all, this liberty was ſo far from bu 
rendering the married ffate more caſy, that ¶ in 
it added very much to the weight of its th 
yoke. A huſband could not divide his heart { 
io equally among his wives as to pleaſe them ¶ wi 
all. He was obliged to govern them like a N an 
deſpot, as the huſbands, in eaſtern parts of ¶ co 
the world, do to this day; ſo that there was Uthe 
no longer any equality, friendſhip or fociety | or 
in marriage. It was ſtill more difficult for 
the rival wives to agree among themfelves; 
there was no end of diviſions, cabals and 
domeſtic ſtrife. Every woman's children 
had as many ſtep-mothers, as the Father had 
wives: each child eſpouſed the intereſt of 1 
his own mother, and looked upon the chil- 
dren of the other wives in no other light, 
than that of ſtrangers or enemies. Hence 
the expreſhon ſo often repeated in ſerip— by 
ture: He is my brother, and the ſin of my own 
mother. We find inſtances of theſe diri- the 
ſions in the family of David; and ſtill more 
dreadful ones in that of Herod. 

The . of ſeparating by divorce was 
likewiſe attended with very diſagreeable con- r 
ſequences. An engagement was more rath- 1 
ly entered upon; leſs pains were taken to 
pleaſe each other; and the number of mar- 
riages might go to ſuch an exceſs, as to be- 


come only a life of palliated debauchery. 
We 
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We know to what a length things were car- 
ried in this point at Rome, after the fall ot 
the Republic; whereas, while good man- 
ners ſubſiſted there, that is to ſay, to the 
year five hundred and fifty-three from the 
building of the city, there was not a ſingle 
inſtance of a divorce, though permitted by 
the laws.“ The children alſo were great 
ſufferers thereby: they became orphans 
while their father and mother were living; 
and it was very difhcult for them not to be- 
come an object of hatred to the one or ta 
the other; or not to take part with the on 

or the other in their domeſtic broiis. 


{ XV.-EnDucarionN of C1ipLDREN: 
EXERCISES. OTUDiES. 


Js education of children ſeems to have 
been much the ſame amongſt the Ifracl- 
ites, as it was among the Egyptians and the 
ancient Gre2%ks. They formed their bodies 
by labour and exorciſe, and their minds by 
literature and muſic.f Strengt'? of bod, 
they held in great eſteem; and it is the mott 
general commendation the ſcripture gives to 
the military; as for inſtance to the valiant 
men of David. Foot- racing mult likewiſc 
have been one of their principal cxerciſcs, 
linee they could diſtinguiſh one man from 
another, at a diſtance, by his running; as 
tor inſtance, thoſe who brought the news of 
Al. Gell. J. 4. c. 2. + Sce Plato Rep. 2 and . 
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Abſalom's defeat.“ Theſe : men muſt often 
have been ſeen running. It is ſaid of Aſael, 
the brother of Joab, that he run like a roe- 
buck.+ The Prophet Zacharias ſpeaks of a 
heavy ſtone, which St Jerome takes to be 
one of thoſe, which ſerved for a trial of 
ſtrength, to ſze who could lift it higheſt :t 
ſo that there is room to believe that this alſo 
was one of their exerciſes. The example of 
Jonathan ſhew's that ſhooting with bows and 
arrows was likewiſe another. 

But theſe bodily exerciſes were never 
made an occupation of importance, as they 
were among the Greeks, who reduced them 
to an art, and ſought therein the higheſt 
reſinements. They called this art Gymna/j- 
ic, becauſe they exercited it naked; and the 
places where they exerciſed, they called Gym- 
nafrums, which wery very {pacious and mag- 
nificent, erected and built at a great ex- 
pence.] Here it was that ſome. choice 
maſters, with a number of aſſiſtants under 
them, formed the bodies of young men by 
4 very exact regimen, and moderate exer- 
ciſes. Some took ſo much pleaſure therein, 
that they made theſe exerciſes their employ- 
ment for life, and continued profeſſional 
Athletes. 'They acquired immenſe itrength, 
Ind formed to themſelves. bodies fuch as 
thoſe, which ſ{-rved as models for the fineit 
ftatues. But in all other reſpects they be- 


came brutiſh and incanable of any applica» 


» 2 Kings xvii. 23. f Ibid. ii. 18. 1 Zach. xii. 3. 


& 1 Kings xx. 22, + |} Sc Hier, Mercurial. de Arte 
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tion of mind. They were not even fit for 
war, or any undertaking, that would de- 
rive them of their food and reſt, or inter- 
fered in the leaſt with their regular courſe of 
life. The Hebrews were of too ſerious a 
turn of mind to give into theſe idle curioſi- 
ties: and it was an odious novelty, when a 
Gymnaſium was built at Jeruſalem, after 
the manner of the Greeks, under Antiochus 
the Illuſtrious.“ They contented themſelves 
with the labours of huſbandry, and ſome 
military exerciſes like the Romans. 

Nor did they ſtand in need of extenſive 
ſtudies to form their minds, if by u- 
dies we mean the knowledge of different 
janguages, or the reading of many books, 
as the word is commonly underſtood. For 
they deſpiſed the ſtudy of foreign languages, 
as being uſed equally by ſlaves and people of 
rank.+ They were content with their own 
native tongue, and that was the Hebrew, 
ſuch as we fee it in the ſcriptures of the 
Old Teſtament. It 1s characteriſtic of their 
manners: the words of it are ſimple, all de- 
rived from a {mall number of roots, and 
quite uncompounded. It has a ſurpriſing 
richneſs in its verbs, the greateſt part of 
which expreſs entire phraſes. To be great, 
to make great, to be made great, are all ſimple 
words, which no tranflation can perfectly 
expreſs. Moſt of the prepoſitions and pro- 
nouns are only ſingle letters prefixed or ſub- 
joined to words. It is the moſt conciſe lan- 


I Macc. i. 15. lbb. 3. iv. 13. + Joſ. Ant. 20. 
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guage known, and conſequently approaches 
neareſt to the language of ſpirits, who ſtand 
not in need of words to be underitood. The 
expreſſions are neat and ſtrong, and afford 
diſtinct and ſenſible ideas: nothing is more 
remote from bombaſt or an unmearyng ſound, 

The genius of this language is to make 
the propoſitions follow one another, with- 
out ſuſpending the ſenſe, or embarraſſing 
the reader in long periods, which renders 
the ityle exceedingly clear. Hence, in nar- 
rations, they always make thoſe they intro- 
duce, ſpeak directly in their own perſons, nor 
are they afraid of repetitions : above all they 
are careful to expreſs the fame thing in the 
ſame words. This is what, at firſt fight, makes 
us look upon the ityle of the ſcripture as flat 
and vulgar ; but, in reality, it is a mark of the 
good ſenſe, ſolidity, and the clearneſs of un- 
derſtanding of thoſe, who ſpoke in that 
manner. Though the ſtyle of the ſacred 
books be very different, we do not ſee that 
the language ever changed from the time of 
Moſes to the captivity of Babylon. 

All their Grammar, therefore, like that 
of the ancient Greeks, conſiſted only in 
ſpeaking well their own language, reading 
and writing it correctly ; with this differ- 
ence, that it does not appear that they ever 
reduced it into an art, or learnt it by rules. 
Their letters were what we now call Sama- 
ritan, becauſe the Samaritans have preſerved 
them : and-as they are neither flowing nor 

caſy to form, there is reaſon to doubt if, a- 
Mong 
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mong the Iſraelites, it was a very common 
thing to know how to write; the more to, 
becauſe the learned are called, in ſcripture, 
Sabberim, that is to fay Scribes, or Writers, 
according to the ancient tranſlations 3 and 
indeed huſbandmen ſtand in leſs need of 
writing, than tradeſmen or people in buſi- 
neſs. But it is probable that the greateſt 
part could read, ſince it was recommended 
to all to learn the law of God, and to med - 
tate on it day and night:“ and this ſtudy was 
their whole employment on the Sabbath-day. 

This book alone was faffctent to inſtruct 
them completely. They found therein the 
hiſtory of the world to the time of their be- 
ing ſettled in the land of promiſe ; the ori- 
gin of all the nations known to them, and 
more particularly of thoſe, with whom it 
concerned them to be beſt acquainted 
ſuch as the deſ:endants of Lot, of Abra- 
mis of Iſmael and of Efau. They found 
in the ſame book the whole of their religion, 
its doctrines, ceremonies, precepts of mo- 
rality, and even their civil law. Thus this 
book alone, which is the Pentateucb, or the 
ſive books of Moſes, contained every thing 
that was neceſſary for them to know. 

Not but that they had ſeveral other books: 
for, not to mention the books of Joſue, 
Judges, Samuel, and other ſacred books, 
which were wrote afterwards; even in the 
time of Moſes mention is made of the Book of 


Deut. vi. 6, 7, &c. Jol. c. cont, ſyop. 6. Prig. in 
Cels. L. 4. 
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the wars of the Lord ;* and in another place of 
the Bac of the Fut or Righteous.” The books of 


Kings often refer to ſome Chronicles of tlie 


Kings of Juda and Itrae!.' Solomon wrote 
three thoutand parables, and a thouſand 
poems or canticles.; He wrote treatiſes 

n all ſorts of plants and animals ;5 and he 
himſelf complains that there was no end cf 
making books.] All theſe books, and per- 
haps many others, of which we know no- 
thing, are loſt like thoſe of the Egyptians, 
Syrians, and other Orientals. The only 
books cf that antiquity which remain, are 
fuch as God dictated to his Prophets, and 
which he has preſerved by a particular pro- 
vidence. 

It is not probable that the Iſraelites ever 
{tudied the books of ſtrangers, all intercourſe 
with whom they ſo carefully avoided : and 
this kind of ſtudy would have been dan- 
gerous to them, as they would thereby have 
learnt tne impious and ſenſeleſs fables, which 
made up the whole T heology of the Idola- 
ters. Now this they held in ſuch abhorrence, 
at leaſt the virtuous amongſt them, that they 
would not even pronounce the names of the 
falſe Gods :5 and if they were joined to any 
proper names, they changed 1 into o- 
thers. Thus they ſaid Iſboſetli and Miph» 
boſeth inſtead of Eibaal and Meribbaal; 
Bethhaven inſtead of Bethel; Beelſebub Io 
ſtead of Beelſemem. Theſe fables, which 


Numb. xxl. 14. + Joſue x. 13. 2 Kings i. 18. 
+ 3 Kings iv. 32. § Ib. Eccleſ. xii. 12. J I. xv. 4 
WA d. Xv. 27. 1 Chxon, viii. 33, 34. 
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contained the whole doctrine of the falſe 
religions, were a heap of lies accumulated 
by a long tradition, grounded on ſome an- 
cient truths, and embelliſhed by the inven- 
tion of the Paets. Mothers and Nurſes 
taught them the children from their cradle, 
and they were ſung in their public ceremo- 
nies and entertainments. The wiſeſt a- 
mongſt the heathens ſaw very well that all 
theſe fables tended only to the contempt of 
the Deity, and to the corruption of morals; 
but the diſeaſe was paſt remedy.* 

The Ifrachtes were the only people among 
wiom the children were taught nothing but 
truths, proper to inſpire them with the fear 
and love of God, and to excite them to the 
practice of virtue : all their traditions were 
noble and uſeful. Not but that, beſides 
plain and ſimple narratives, they 1 
likewiſe parables and riddles to Wel ſuc! 
truths as were of importance, and — 
larly with regard to morality. It was a com- 
mon exerciſe among perſons of wit, to pro- 
poſe riddles to ene another, as we ſee in the 
inſtances of Sampſon,+ and of the Queen 
of Saba. The Greeks tell us the tame 
thing of their firſt ſages 5 They alſo made 
uſe of fables like thoſe of  £lop, the fiction 
which is ſo evident, as to deceive nobody. 

e have two ſuch in ſcripture, that of Joa- 
= the ſon of Gedeon,!l] and that of Joas 
King of Ifrael. © But the chief uſe of 
Plato Rep, 2 in fine, and init. 3. 

3 Kings x. 1. $ Piatarch. ſept. ſay, 


4 Kings X1V. 9. 


+ Tad. xiv. 14. 
Jud. ix. 8 
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allegories and figurative diſcourſes was to 
couch the maxims of morality under agree. 
able images, and in few words, that chil. 
dren might retain them more eaſily : and 
ſuch are the Parables or Proverbs of which 
the ſapiental books are collections. 

'Thefe parables were commonly expreſſed 
in verſe, and the verſes were made to be 
ſung ; I therefore imagine that the Iſraelites 


| allo learnt muſic. I judge of them by the 

| Greeks, who received all their ſtudies, ast. 
| well as their politeneſs, from the Orientals. t. 
Now it is certain the Greeks taught all their Nu 
children to ſing and play on inſtruments. lf to 
| This is the moſt ancient of all ſtudies. Be- ne 


fore the uſe of letters the memory of all th 
great events was performed by ſongs. Such m. 
was the praclice of the Gauls and Germans Ly 
in the time of the Romans: and the ſame pr 
cuſtom is ſtill kept up among the people ot vir 
America. in 
Although the Hebrews had letters, ther to 
knew that words in meaſure, and ſet to mu- wa 
ſic, are more eaſily retained: and hence the 
proceeded the great care they took to com- and 
poſe canticles on occaſion of every conſidei-· ¶ duc 
able event that happened to them. Such are ing, 
the two made by Moſes, the one at the pain 
ſage of the Red Seca,“ the other at his death acti 


to recommend the keeping of the law.+ Suff Y 
is the canticle of Debora, f that of the mo Heb 
ther of Samuel, and ſo many others: aq; ſes: 


of tl 


above all the Pialms of David. Theſe pie 


® Exod. xv. + Deut. zxaii. f Jud. v. 5 1 Kings® 
(63 
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ces of Poetry are wonderfully inſtructive ; 
they are full of the praiſes of God, the me- 
mory of his benefits, precepts of morality, 
and of all the ſentiments that a virtuous man: 
ought to have in every ſituation of life. By 
this means the moſt important truths, and 
the molt upright ſentiments entered agreea- 
bly the minds of the children, together with 
the words and tune. 

Such was the lawful uſe of muſic and poe- 
try. God, who is the author of all fine na- 
tural talents and agreeable roices, deſigned, 
without doubt, that they ſhould be employed 
to give a taſte and reliſh to what is good, and 
not to foment criminal paſſions. The Greeks 
themſelves have acknowledged, that the 
molt ancient and beſt ſort of poetry was the 
Lyric, that is to ſay, Hymns and Odes in 
praiſe of the Deity, and calculated to inſpire 
virtue.“ Dramatic Poetry, which conliſt; 
in imitation alone, and whoſe only end 13 
to afford diverſion, by moving the paſſions, 
was a more modern invention. We find 
therefore nothing of it among the Hebrews ; 
and although Solomon, in his Song, intro- 
duces every where different perſonages ſpeak- 


mg, it is rather to expreſs their ſentiments - 


in a lively manner, than to repreſent any 
action, as in theatrical pieces. 

We have no remains of the muſic of the 
Hebrews, nor of the ſtructure of their ver- 
ſes: but if we were to judge of the beauty 
of their vocal muſic by that of the words em- 
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ployed in it, it muſt have been excellent, 
grave and ſolid, at the ſame time that is was 
moving and ned. If we judge by the 
effects, the ſcripture ſeems to attribute to 
their muſic ſome that were ſupernatural, 
We fee that it charmed evil ſpirits, in the 
inſtance of Saul, who found himſelf better, 
when David plaved on the harp.* We ſec 
that the ſound of inſtruments aided the fpirit 
of God, which agitated the Prophets, in 
the inſtance of thoſe whom Saul met, accor- 
ding to the prediction of Samuel, and with 
whom he himſelf alſo entered into holy tranf. 
ports of joy.F And again in the inſtance of 
Elifeus, who aſked for ſomebody who could 
play on an inſtrument, to the end he might 
prophecy. The meaning of which is, that 
this mulic appeaſed the motion of the ſpirit: 
and humours, which the Devil had diſturbed 
in Thoſe 1 nom God permitted him to agitate: 
and, on the other hand, when it found any 
hearts pure and calm, it elevated them to- 
Wards God, and warmed them: thus dit- 
poſing them better to receive the powerful 
impreſſions of his ſpirit. The Greeks like- 
wile relate wonderful effects of their muſic, 
both in exciting and calming the paſſions; 
and we muſt either give the lie to all hit 
tory, or acknowledge that the muſic of the 
ancients was affecting in a quite different 
manner from ours. 
that muſie was rare or ſcarce amonęſt 
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them; for they were all muſicians: and, to 
confine myſelf to the Hebrews, and to ſpeak 
only of thoſe, who were Muſicians by pro- 
feihon, there were, in David's time, four 
thouſand Levites deſtined to that employ- 
ment alone®; under the direction of two 
hundred and eighty-four maſters :+ the chief 
of whom were Aſaph, Heman and Idithun,7 
ſo often mentioned in the inſcriptions of the 
Pſalms. David himſelf was a great Poet, 
and a great Muſician; and every one knows 
how much the inclination of Kings contrt- 
butes to the advancement of the arts. They 
had a great diverſity of wind-in Rruments, 
ſach as trumpets and flutes of different 
forts ; drums alfo and ſtring- inſtruments, of 
which the two moſt frequently mentioned 
are the Ciunar and Nebel, of which the Greeks 
have formed their Cinyra and Naba. When 
we therefore ge David a harp, it 1s only by 
conjecture we do it. They had inſtruments 
of eight or ten ſtrings. 

Their ſinging was accompanied with danc- 
ing, for that is the meaning of the word 
Chorus or Choir, which the Latins borrowed 
from the Greeks, and ſignified, among the 
latter, a company of Dancers, all dreiied a- 
like and with the fame ornaments. "They 
lang together and danced a fort of brawl, 
being matched according to their age and 
lex, young men, maids, wives, old men; 
all in ſeparate companies. Now we cannot 
:magine that the dances of th e Hebrews 


* 1 chron. xxiji. 5. f Ibid. Av. 7. + Ib. x. 6. 
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were leſs modeſt.” Choruſes or Dances are 
mentioned in the proceffion which David 
made to transfer the ark to Sion“, and on 
ſeveral occaſions of victories gained, where 
it is ſaid that the young women came out of 
the citics dancing and finging. 

I do not find that the Iſraelites had any 
public ſchools, or that young people left their 
parents houſes to go to ſtudy. heir Jabo- 
rious way of life would not admit it: their 
fathers ſtood in need of their aſſiſtance in 
their work, and brought them up to it from 
their infancy. And indeed the word che 
in the Greek tongue ſignifies /eiſure, as being 
the place, where ſuch aſſembled together who 
had no urgent buſineſs on their hands, and 
thought to amuſe themſelves in an honourable 
way. And the Latin word /udys, which ſig— 
nittes play or diverſion, conveys the fame idea. 
imagine therefore that the greateſt part of 

their ſtudies were performed without read- 
i or any ſet leſſons, by the converſation 
of their fathers and old men. 

The fathers were obliged to inform their 
children of the great things God had done 
for them and their forefathers; and, for that 
purpoſe, the law fo often commands them to 
explain to their children the meaning of the 
jeſtivals and the other ceremonies of reli- 
gion. So that theſe inſtructions, joined to 
fenſible objects, being ſo often repeated over 
and over again, conld not fail making a ſo— 


lid and laſting impreſhon. They taught 


* 2 Kings vi, 22. 1 Deut. vi. 7. 20. 
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them alſo whatever regards agriculture, join- 
ing continual practice to their leſſons; and 
no one will doubt of their great knowledge 
therein, if it be conſidered that they made 
it their on'y occupation for ſo many ages. 
Now, although this art of huibandry amongtt 
us be followed by the illiterate and people of 
little reflection, it however includes a great 
extent of knowledge, of far more advantage 
to mankind, than that of the greateit part 
of our ſpeculative gentry, who are eltcemed 
men of learning. And though we were t9 
conſider as Science ouly what is Written in 
books, both ancients and moderns have 
wrote enough on this ſubject, to give us & 
good opinion of it. 

An Iſraelite, therefore, who by the tra- 
dition of his forefathers, his own experience e, 
and ſome reading, was infiructed in his re- 
ligion, iir the laws by which he was to re- 


gulate his conduct, and in the hiſtory of his, 
ow: nation: one who knew how to procure 


for. himſelf every thing neceſſary: one who 
pertcctly underſtood the different qualities of 
ſoile, the plants proper for each, the method 
of managing them, and the proper ſcaſon 
lor each: what precautions were to be taken 
8 zrainſt the accidents that deſt troy the fruits 
a the earth; how they were to be gathered 
in and preſerved : one Who underſtood the: 
nature of cattle, their food, their diſcaſe 
the remedies thereof, and fo many ak er 
things of the like nature, unkno n, i 
us, (o the greateit part of thoſe who call 


theinſelyes gentlemen or men of letters : 
13 ſuch 
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ſuch an honeſt Iſraelite as this, in my opi— 
nion, was full as valuable a man as one 
brought up in our Inns-of-court, Exchequer, 
or the wra::gles of our ſchools. For, it muſt 
be owned, that, in theſe latter times, ſtu— 
dies purely curious have been too much ſe- 
arated from ſuch as are really beneficial ; 
and the care of the mind and of manners 
from that of buſineſs and Health. The 
greateſt part of thoſe who cultivate their 
mind and memory, neglect their bodies too 
much, and are rendered unfit for actions of 
vigour and hard labour. Many even ſuffer 
themſelves to become ſo effeminate by their 
fondneſs for muſic, poetry and other ſtudies 
of mere curioſity, that with a great opinion 
of their ſine parts and pretended merit, they 
lead a languid, and, in fact, a contemptible 
life. 

There were, however, ſome of the Iſrael- 
ites, Who applied themſelves particularly to 
itudy, and whom we may call men of learn- 
ing, even according to our own ideas. It is 

ſaid that, in David's time, there were in the 
tribe of Iffachar men of underſtanding, that 
knew all times to order what Iſrael ſhould do*; 
and interpreters think the meaning 1s, that 
they obſerved the ſtars, to regulate the feſti- 
vals and the whole courſe of the year. 'The 
Prophet Malachy + ſays of the Prieſts in ge- 
neral, that their lips ſhall keep knowledge, and 
Sal the people ſpoutd ſeek the laww at their mouth. 
One of their principal functions, therefore, 


* 1 Chron. Li. 32. + Mal. ii. 7. 
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was to teach the law of God in the aſſem- 
tics which were held in each town on the 
$abbath-day, and which the Greeks called 
Synagogues or Churches, for both thoſe words 
in Greek ſignify very nearly the ſame.* O- 
ther learned men were likewiſe accuſtomed 
to ſpeak there, eſpecially fuch as were known 
to be Prophets inſpired by God. Theſe 
were the public ſchoots of the Iſraelites, in 
which were taught, not indeed the curious 
ſciences, but the truths of religion and good 
morals : and where, not children or a few 
individuals who had leiſure to attend, but 
the whole people were inſtructed. 

The Prieſts and Prophets alone undertook 
the compoſing of books, particularly ſuch as 
were hiſtorical. The ſame was the practice 
of the Egyptians; their Prieſts renounced 
all worldly concerns. They led a very fe- 
rious and retired life; their only occupation 
was the ſervice of the Gods, and the ſtudy 
of wifdom.+ They ſpent the day in the 
functions of religion, and the night in ma- 
thematical contemplations: for this was 
what they called the ſtudy of heavenly 
things—they alone wrote hiſtory. In the 
fame manner the moſt ancient hiſtory of the 
Romans were the Annals of their Pontiffs. 

In the hiſtories of facred ſcripture we fee 
the characters of their Authors. They ap- 
pear to have been men of a very ſerious and 
grave turn of mind; old men, of great expe- 
rience in the world, and well informed of 


: Orig. in Celſ. L. As 1 Joſeph. in App. 1 . 
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the ſubjects they wrote on. 1 here appears 
nothing of vanity, flattery, or any affecta- 
tion of dilplaying their talents: whereas we 
{ee all theſe defects in the Greeks, amon 
whom every private man had the liberty of 
writing, and the greateſt, part ſought only 
to promote their own glory and that of their 
country. The Hebrew hiitorians do not pre- 
tix their names to their works, nor diſguiſe 
any thing that is to their own diſcredit, or 
that of the Princes or Princeſſes, who. are 
the ſubjecis of their hiſtories. Thoſe who 
wrote the hiſtory of David, have given us 
as circumſtantial a detail. of his crime, as 
of any action of his life. 

They neither make any preface nor tranſi- 
tions; there is nothing but facts, related in 
the cleareſt manner that is poſſible, without 
interſperſing either any reaſoning or reſlec- 
tions. But, if we examine them well, we 
{hall find, a ſurpriſing judgment in the choc? 
of the facts that appertain to their ſubject, 
which makes their hiſtories very ſhort: al- 
though, in the important paſſages, they en- 
ter into the moſt minute particuiars, and, by 
a lively narration, place the action befors 
the reader's eyes: One may perceive that 

they purpoſely retrench all reflections and 
exaggerations, by their knowing well how 
to employ them in thoſe di iſcourſes, whers 
their aim is to move. Thus Motes, in Levy 
teronomy, ſets of and ampliſies, with the 
boldeſt and the grandeſt figures, what he had 
related in a very plain and ſimple manner in 
the foregoing books, Thus the Doo: net 

Was 
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Iſaias relates, in a plain, ſimple manner, the 
defeat of 5ennacherib, after having foretold 
it in a ſtyle ſo elevated, as to be poetic.“ 
The Hebrews ſucceeded no leſs in other 
kinds. of writing. The laws are written 
with perſpicuity and brevity : the maxims 
of morality are compriſed in ſhort ſenten- 
ces, ſet off with plealing hgures, and ex- 
preſſed in a meaſured ſtyle ; for all this con- 
tributes towards their being better retained 
in the memory. Laſtly, their Poetry is ſub- 
lime: the deſcriptions are lively, the meta- 
phors are bold, the expreſſions noble, the 
figures wonderfully diverſified. But it would 
require whole treatiſes to ſpeak of their elo- 
quence and poetry as they deſerve. 
Although they wrote by divine inſpiration, 
| do not think it neceſſary to attribute all 
their eloquence to that. Inſpiration hindered 
them from ſaying any thing that was not 
true, or making uſe of any word, which did 
not anſwer the deep deſigns of God: but, 
in other reſpects, the Holy Ghoſt made uſe 
of their natural way of expreſſing themſelves. 
This appears from the difference of ſtyle in 
the writings of the different Prophets; and, 
{till more, by the conformity there is between 
all of them and the moſt ancient profane 
authors. Homer, Herodotus and Hippo- 
crates relate things in the ſame manner. 
Heſiod's inſtructions are nearly the ſame. 
Ihe Elegies of Theognis and Solon have a 
creat reſemblance to the exhortations of Mo- 


I. xxxvi. + Demoſth, de fals. leg. & alibi, 
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ſes and the Prophets: we fee in Pindar and 
the choruſes of the tragedies the boldneſs 
and variety of the Cantieles. The more an- 
cient the Greek authors are, the more they 
reſemble the Hebrews, both in the difference 
of their ſtyles, according to the nature of 
their works, and the brevity and propriety 
of expreſſion. 

Believe, who will, that the Hebrews wrote 
thus by the mere frength or genius alone; 
and that the accuracy of their judgment made 
them reject whatever was not to the purpoſe 
of cach particular work, and employ what- 
ever was molt proper to inform or to move. 
For my part, ſeeing they obſerve fo conſtant- 
ly the difference of ſtyles, and make fo pro- 
per an uſe, on every occaſion, of all the em- 
bellithments of true eloquence, I am apt to 
believe they had, already, ſome rules taken 
from the experience of their fathers, either 
in writing, or only by tradition amongſt the 
learned. Do not let us imagine that the 


Greeks invented Eloquence and Poetry: the 


moſt they invented, was the names of the ſi- 
cures, and all that antiGcial language, or the 
technical terms, which conſtituted the know- 
ledge of the Grammarians and Rhetoricians; 
but which never made either Orators or 
Poets. The grounds of the art were found 
out before their time : and indeed the world 
was then pretty old. It had laſted three 
thouſand years. before Solomon, and wants 
above three hundred years of having lafted 
ſo long ſince his time.“ Until that time, the 


The Author wrote this work in the year 1682. Ii 
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life of men had been long, and there had 
been no inundations of Barbarians in thoſe 
countries where the arts and ſciences had 
begun. | 


{ XVI.—The PoriTENESS of the 
ISRAELITES: 


O return to the commonalty of the He- 
brews; ſo well inſtructed as they were, 
and born in a country where men have na- 
rurally good parts, they could not be wanting 
in politeneſs. For we are not to imagine that 
politeneſs of manners is incompatible with 
a country life and bodily labour: the exam- 
ple of the Greeks proves the contrary too 
well. Itake Politeneſt here for whatever diſ- 
tinguiſhes us from the barbarian nations; on 
one hand, humanity and civility, the demon- 
ſtrations of friendſhip and reſpect in the in- 
tercourſe of life: and on the other hand, 
prudence in the management of buſineſs, ad- 
_ delicacy of conduct, and whatever 
e call Policy. 
As to what regards Civility, the Greeks, 
for the moſt part, living under a republican 
government, were ſo jealous of their liberty, 
that they all treated one another as equals; 
and their compliments went no farther than 
to ſignify eſteem and friendthip, in which 
the Romans imitated them. The civilities 
of the Orientals came nigher to ours, and 
expreſſed more reſpect. They gave the ap- 
pellation of Lerd to thoſe whom they had a 
mind to honour : they made proteſtations of 
ſervice 


| 
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ſervice to them; bowed down before them, 
and even lay proſtrate on the ground, which 
the ſcripture calls Adoring. 

'This was the practice of the Hebrews e. 
ven before they had kings, and in the time 
of the Patrrarchs: which they probably had 
borrowed from the manners of the neigh- 
bouring people, who, from a long time, 
had been ſubject to maſters. It was no in- 
civility to Zhou one another : all antiquity 
ſpoke in the ſame manner, as moſt nations 


of the whole world do ſtill. It was only c 
about the fall of the Roman Empire that the M 
ſpeaking to one perſon in the plural number 
began. The common ſalute was a kiſs, tl 
Whereas we take off our hats to ſhew re- * 
ſpect, they put off their ſhoes to go into any ec 
holy place, as many of the Orientals till W 
do. On the other hand, to uncover the head I **< 
was a mark of mourning. th 
We ſee ſome examples of their compli- M 
ments in thoſe of Ruth“, Abigail, and tix: n 
woman of Thecua, whom Joab employed Pe 
to get Abſalom recalledt; and of Judithg. le] 
All theſe examples are taken from women, 105 
who are generally more flattering than men. 0 
They took a pleaſure in making uſe of alle- * 
gories, and ingenious riddles, in their diſ- © 


courſe. Their language was modeſt and a- 
grecable to decency, but in a different man- 
ner from ours. They ſaid, the water of 10. 
feet, to expreſs urine; to expreſs the fatisfy- 


Ruth ii. 10, &c. + 1 Kings xxv. 23. 41. 
} 2 Kingt xiv. 9.—- 17. 9 Judith zi. 5, 6. 


ing 
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ing other neceſſities of nature, they uſed the 
phraſe of covering the feet ; becauſe in that 
action, after digging a hole in the ground, 
they covered themſelves with their clokes.* 
They named the Thigh inſtead of the parts 
adjoining, which modeſty forbids naming. 
On the other hand, they ufe expreſſions 
which appear to us highly indelicate, when 
they ſpeak of the conception and birth of 
children, of the fruitfulneſs or barrenneſs of 
women : and they mention 1n plain terms 
certain ſecret infirmities of both ſexes, which 
we expreſs in diſtant circumlocutions. 

All theſe differences proceed only from 
the diſtance of times and places. The ge- 
nerality of words, which are indecent ac- 
cording to our preſent way of ſpeaking, 
were formerly decent, becauſe they con- 
veyed different tdeas: and even at preſent 
the people of the Levant, and eſpecially the 
Mahometans, are ridiculouſly nice in ſome 
branches of uncleanneſs, which no way ap- 
pertain to manners, while they grant them- 
ſelves the greateſt liberty in the moſt infa- 
mous pleaſures. The books of ſcripture 
ſpeak more freely, than we ſhould do, on 
the ſubject of the connubial intercourſe, be- 
tween the married couple, becauſe none a- 


mong the Iſraelites renounced that ſtate ; and 


becauſe their writers were men of great gra- 
vity, and, generally ſpeaking, advanced in 
years. 

As to prudence, policy good or evil, ad- 
dreſs, artifice, cunning, court-intrigues, the 


- Deut. xxXiii. 12. hiſt | 
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hiſtory of Saul and that of David, furniſh 
as many ſtances, in proportion, as any J 
know of. 


— 


XVII. — heir PLEASURES and DivrI- 
SIONS, 


THER eaſy and quiet mode of life, join- 
ed to the beauty of the country, natural- 
Iy inclined them to pleaſure. But their 
pleaſures were ſenſible and eaſily procured ; 
they ſcarce had any others beſides good Cheer 
and Muſic. Their enterffinments, as I ob- 
ſerved before, conſiſted of plain meats, 


which they took from their own ſtock 3 and 
their muſic coſt them ſtill jeſs, ſince the : 
greateſt part of them could ſing and play on 
inſtyume nts. Old Berzellai only reckoned 
theſe two forts of pleaſures, when he faid, 

that he was too old to reliſh life :* and the } 
Author of Feelefaſticus compares theſe two 4 
pleaſures, united, to a Carbuncle ſet in gold.+ P 
In the ſame manner Ulyſſes, when with the j 


Pheacians, frankly acknowledges that he 
knew no other happineſs in life, than a ban- 
quet with muſic. We fee the ſame pleaſures 

mentioned by the Prophets, in the reproach- t 


es they make thoſe who abuſed them. But a 
the Prophets add thereto exceſs of wine, x 
garlands of flowers and perfumes, as we ſee al 
was the practice of the Greeks and Ro— * 
Mans. ar 

of 


* 2 Kings xix. 35. + Eccl. Xii. 7, 1 Amos vi. 5, 
. HK Vo II, 12. 


An 
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An enumeration of the perſumes in uſe 
among the Hebrews, may be found in the 
Song of Solomon, and in ſeveral other pla- 
ces of ſcripture : but eſpecially in the Law, 
where it preſcribes the two forts of per- 
fumes which were to be offered to God, the 
one dry, the other liquid“ The drugs there 
ſpecified, are of the moſt odoriferous kinds 
known, before Muſk and Ambergris were 
diſcovered, 


They delighted to eat in gardens under 


the trees, and in arbours; for it is natural 
in hot countries to ſeek the cool and freſh 
air. Thus when the ſcripture would expreſs 
a time of proſperity, it ſays that each man 
eat and drank under his own vine and hyg-tree, 

which are fruit-trees whoſe leaves are of the 
largeſt ſize. 

Their application to huſbandry did not 
permit them to make feaſts or entertain- 
ments every day, or every day to follow their 
pleaſures, like the greateſt part of our rich 
ones at preſent; but they reliſhed them tlie 
more, when they did enjoy them. They 
had therefore their ſtated times for mirth and 
rejoicings, viz. the Sabbath-days, and all 
the other feſtivals mentioned in the Law : 
as alſo Nuptials : the ſharing the booty aiter 
a victory t their ſheep-thearings : harvelt 
and vintage f in each particular territory, 
where neighbours met together to aſſiſt one 
another. It is well known that the Feaſts 
of Bacchus and Ceres among the Greeks 


» Exod. xxx 23, &e. Þ If.ix. 3. f Ibid, xiv. 10. 
K 2 took 
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took their riſe from theſe ſorts of merry- 
making, and we ſtill find footſteps of them 
amongſt the country-people. The Iſraelites 
had no profane ſhews or ſpeCtacles on theſe 
occaſions ; they were ſatisfied with the ce- 
remonies of- Religion, and the pomp of the 
ſacrifices; which mult have been very grand 
and magnificent, ſince the Temple was the 
molt ſuperb building in the whole country, 
and thirty-two thouſand Levites were ap- 
ointed to ſerve therein. 

I find neither gaming nor hunting amongſt 
them; which with us are reckoned amongſt 
the greateſt diverſions. As for gaming or 
play, it ſeems as if they were intirely ſtran- 
gers to it, ſince the very name of it is not 
once found in all the ſcripture. Not but 
that the Lvdians had already invented games, 
if what is ſaid of them be true;“ but even 
to this day the Arabians and other Orientals 
never play at any games of hazard; at leaſt 
when they obſerve their law. As to hunting 
either beaſts or birds, it was not unknown to 
the Iſraelites; but they appear to have fol- 
Jowed it leſs as a diverſion, than as a means 
of furniſhing their tables, and preſerving 
their corn and vines. For they often ſpeak 
of nets and ſnares; but we do not find that 
even their Kings kept dogs or any equipage 
for the chace. They would, without doubt, 
have rendered themſelves odious to the peo- 
ple, if they had taken it into their heads to 
run over ploughed lands, or, to breed beaſts 


* Hcrod, ii. 
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to ſpoil them. The great huyts began in 
the vaſt foreſts and uncultivated lands of the 
cold countries. 


6 XVIII.— Their Mou RNIN S. 


3 T to their rejoicings and merriments, 
let us ſpeak of their mourning and marks 
of aMiQtion. 'The Ancients went into mourn- 
ing not only on occaſion of the death of a re- 
lation, but whenever any misfortune befell 
them; and their mourning conſiſted in ſome- 
thing more than a mere change of dreſs. The 
cauſes of mourning were either public cala- 
mities, ſuch as a mortality, a general ſcarct- 
ty, an invaſion of an enemy: or ſome pri- 
vate misfortune, ſuch as the death-of a re- 
lation or friend; or if he was dangerouſly 
ſick, or carried into captivity z Or if a per- 
ſon was accuſed of a crime. 

The tokens of mourning, among the li- 
raclites, was the tearing of their clothes up- 
on hearing any bad news, or being preſent 
when any thing very wicked was done, 
as when they heard a perfon blaipheme, 
or ſaw any crime committed againit God.“ 
Other marks of mourning were ſtriking the 
breaſt, putting their hands upon their heads, 
going bare-headed by taking off their head- 
dreſs, and throwing duſt or aſhes on their 
heads inſtead of perfuming them, as they 
did on joyful occaſions : as alſo ſhaving their 


* 2 Kings xiii. 29. Jer, ii. 37 
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beards and heads. The Romans, on the con- 
trary, being accuſtomed to ſhave, let their 
beards and hair grow when they mourned, 
While the time of mourning laſted, they 
were not either to anoint or to waſh  them- 
ſelves, but to wear clothes that were dirty 
or tattered, or ſack-cloth, that is to ſay, 
ſtraight clothes without plaits or folds, and 
conſequently unſightly. Theſe were ſome- 
times called bair-c/gth, becauſe they were 
made of. coarſe Camlet, or ſome ſuch-like 
hard and rough ſtuff. They went barefoot, 
as well as bareheaded, but their faces were 
covered. Sometimes they muffled them- 


ſelves up in their clokes, not to ſee the light. 


and to hide their tears.“ Faſting accom- 
panied their mourning, that is to ſay, while 
this laſted they either eat nothing at all, or 
not till after ſunſet; and then they took on- 
ly the moſt ordinary food, ſuch as bread, or 
pulſe, and drank nothing but water. 

They continued ſhut up at home, fitting on 
the ground, or lying on aſhes, in profound ſi- 
lence, not opening their mouths but to vent 
moans, or to ſing ſome plaintive ſtrains. 


Their mourning for the death of a perſon 


commonly laited ſeven days.f Sometimes 
it was continued for a month, as for Aaron 
and Moſes 35 and ſometimes for the ſpace. of 
ſeventy days, as in Egypt for-the Patriarch 
Jacob. B 


» Ezech. xxiv. 17, + Lament. ii. 10. f Kings 
XXxi. 13. Eccleſ. xxii. 13. $ Numb. xx. 30. Deut. xxxiv. 
* I Cen. i 2. 

mourning 


ut ſome Widows continued their 
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mourning during life, as Judith and Anne 
the Propheteſs. 
Thus their mourning was not like ours, 

a mere ceremony, which only the rich go 

through in a regular form; but it included 

all the natural effects of real grief. For a 

perſon who is really under affliction, pays no 

attention to dreſs or cleanlineſs; he can 

ſcarce prevail on himſelf to eat. He either 

does not ſpeak at all, or it is only to bemoan 

himſelf: he does not go abroad, and avoids. 
all diverſions and amuſements. We find this 

method of mourning not only among the Iſ- 

raelites, and amongſt the other nations of 
the Eaſt, but alſo amongſt the Greeks and 
Romans; and that for a long time after; 

ſince St Chryſoſtome gives us almoſt the 
ſame deſcription of mourning in his time.“ 

Leaſily believe there might be fome ho 
acted a farce in all this, and went through 
the whole ceremony without much real 
grief; but, at leaſt, thoſe who were really 
affected, had full liberty to indulge their 

rief. | 

. Now, in general, the Iſraelites and all 
the ancients acted in a more natural man- 
ner than we do, and laid themſelves under 
leſs reſtraint in all the exterior demonſtra- 
tions of the paſſions. They ſang and dan- 
ced when merry : they wept and groaned a- 
loud in grief: when they were afraid, they 
frankly owned it : when they were angry, 
they called one another names. Homer and 


De CompuaR, ad Demetr, 
the: 
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the Tragic Poets every where furniſh us with 
inſtances of this. See the lamentations of A. 
chilles for the death of Patroclus, and in So- 
phocles the plaintive expreſſions of CEdipuz 
and Philocletes. Philoſophy, and afterwards 
Chriſtianity, have corrected this outward diſ- 
play of the paſſions in perſons of education and 
good-breeding : they are trained from their 
youth to ſpeak like Heroes or Saints; but 
the greateſt part arc not a bit the better for 
it, at the bottom, and content themſelves | 
with diſguiſing their paſhons, without con- | 
quering them, or even ſtriving againſt them. | 


XIX. — Ther FUNERAL s. | 


1 funerals will come in very well 
with their mourning. All the Ancients 
took very great care about them, and looked \ 
upon it as a molt dreadful curſe, to have their N 
own bodies, or the bodies of thoſe they had : 
tenderly loved, remain, expoſed to be de— 4 
youred by wild beaſts or the birds of the air; f 
or to rot above ground, and infect the liu- { 
ing. It was a conſolation. to. reſt in the ſc- 


pulchres of their Fathers. Whereas the t 
Greeks burnt the bodies to preſerve the aſh- 9 
es; the Hebrews buried the common people | 


in the ground, and embalmed perſons of di- 0 
tinction to depoſit them in ſepulchres. They 1 
alſo ſometimes burnt perfumes over the * 
corpſe. At the funeral of Aſa King of Ju- 
da, it is ſaid, that he was laid on a Sed fil- 


led with a compoſition of exquiſite perfumes, WM 
which 
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which they burnt in great plenty :* and it 
appears from other paſſages that this was a 
cuſtomary praCtice.+ They embalmed the 
bodies in much the ſame manner as the E- 
gyptians did, by wrapping them in large 
quantities of deficcatory ſpices; they then 
placed them in ſepulchres, which were {mall 
vaults or cloſets cut in rocks with ſuch art, 
that ſome had doors to ſhut, turning on their 
hinges, all cut out of the ſame rock. Some 
of them are to be ſeen even at this day : and 
each had a table of the ſame rock to lay the 
body on. 

Thoſe who attended the funeral were in 
mourning, and made loud lamentations, as 
we ſee at the funeral of Abner. There 
were women who made a trade of weeping 
and crying on thefe occaſions} and the, 
mournful ſound of flutes was joined to their 
voices.| In a word, they compoſed Canti- 
cles to ſerve as funeral orations for perſons 
of high rank who came to an unfortunate 
death. Such was that which David made 
for Saul, and that of the prophet Jeremias 
for Joſias. 

Although funerals were a duty of piety, 
they were not accompanied with any reli- 
gious ceremony : on the contrary, the at- 
tending them was a profane action, and ren- 
dered all thoſe unclean who had any thing 
to do at them, till they were purified ; be- 
cauſe dead bodies are either aCtually in a 


* 2 Chron. xvi. 14. + Ibid. xxi, 19. Jer. xxxiv. 5. 
f 2 Kings iii. 31. $ Jer. ix. 17. [| Matt, ix. 25. 
12 Kings i. 17. 2 Chron. XXV. 25. 


ſtate 
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ſtate of putrefaction, or tending immediate- 
ly to it. So that Prieſts were ſo far from 
being neceſlary at funerals, that they were 
forbid to attend any, except thoſe of their 


* 


near relations.“ When Joſias undertook 
to abolith Idolatry, in order to give a greater 
horror of it, he ordered the bones of the 
falſe Prieſts to be burnt on the altars of the 
Idols. 

Sacrifices were offered for the Dead, that 
is to ſay, for the remiſſion of their ſins, as 
we ſee Judas Machabeus did :t and the Bap- 
tiſm for the dead, of which St Paul fpeaks, 
was ſome ceremony of bathing and purifica- 
tion, which was conſidered as of advantage 
to the Dead, as well as prayers. 


. + 2 Chron. xxxiv. 5. 
2 Mach. xii. 42. 

§ There would be nothing ambiguous in the expreſſion 
of the Apoſtle, (1 Cor. xv. 29.) had the Interpreters u- 
tended to the univerſal practice of believers as well as un- 
believers, who always purified themſelves with water be— 
fore they offered ſacrifice. To be baptiſed, therefore, or 
to be purified, or ſanctiſied, expreſſed a ſeries of actions, 
of which this purification was the firit, and molt indiſpen- 
ſable, viz. the preparing, the flaving and partaking of 
the victim; ſo that to be baptiſed or purified for the dead, 
means neither more nor leſs than ing ſucrifice for the 
dead, It is a manner of cxpreſling the act ion of ſacrifice 
not only uſual in ſcripture, but in prophane authors, 
Hence Virgil's : Zuſtramurgue Jovi. Aneid. B. 3. 279, to 
expreſs the whole detail of the ſacrifice ;z—St Paul cvi- 
dently alludes to 2 Mach. xii. 42. and proves the truth of 
the reſurrection by the ſame way of reaſoning that Author 
employs. This primordial practice of pnrifying be fore 
ſacrifice is found among the Jews, in the brazen Sea being 
placed in the tabernacle and temple, the fountains in the 
court before the ancient Churches of the primitive Chriſ- 
tians, and in the holy wwatcr-pors placed at the entrance of 


all Catholic Churches to this day. Sce Pluche. Spect᷑. de la 
Nature, Jol. viii. 1 
XX. 
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6( XXR.—-RELI1GION. 


= has hitherto beeen ſaid regards 
the private life of the Iſraelites : let 
us now come to their Religion, and politt- 
cal ſtate. As to their Religion, I need not 
enlarge on the articles of their faith : we 
ought to know it, ſince it is compriſed in 
our own. I ſhall only obſerve, that ſome 
truths were clearly revealed to them, while 
the knowledge of others was as yet obſcure, 
though already revealed.“ 

What they had a diſtin knowledge of 
was this : that there is only one God :+ that 
he created heaven and earth : that he go- 
verns all things by his providence :{ that no 
confidence 1s to be placed in any but in him, 
and no good to be hopsd for, but from him 
alone : that he ſees all things, even the ſe- 
crets of hearts: J that he inwardly moves 
and turns the wills of men as he pleaſes :** 
that all men are born in ſin, and naturally 
inclined to evil it that however they can 
do good with the aſſiſtance of God :t+ 
that they are free, and have it in their choice 
to do good or evil : that God is juſt, and 
puniſhes and rewards according to merit: 
that he is full of mercy, and pardons thoſe, 
who have a ſincere ſorrow for their ſins: N 


Joſ. cont. App. ii. c. 8. + Deut. iv. 39. vi. 4. 
Gen i. 1. $ Pf. ciii. cxvi. || Ibid. Ki. Ixx. If, xxxvi. 
Jer, xvii. J Pf. cxxxviii. 2 Kings viii. 39. 1 Kings 
1 · 9. Prov. xxi. 1. ft Pſ. i. 7. Gen. vi. 5. Pſ. lit. 4. 
jj Dent. XXX. 6. EZ. xxxvi. 27, 55 Deut. xxx. 19, 20. 
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that he judges all the actions of man after 
death :* from whence it follows that the 
ſoul is immortal, and that there is another 
life after this. 

They knew, moreover, that God, out of 
his own pure goodneſs, had choſen them a- 
mongſt all mankind to be his faithful peo- 
ple :+ and that, from amongſt them, of the 
tribe of Juda, and the race of David, was 
to be born a Saviour, who ſhould deliver 
them from all their evils, and bring all na- 
tions to the knowledge of the true God.t 
Theſe were the truths they diſtinctly knew; 
and were the ſubject of their ordinary medi- 
tations and prayers. This was the ſublime 
wiſdom which diſtinguiſhed them from all 
the nations of the earth.$ For whereas a- 
mongſt the reſt, there were only a few ſages 
who knew ſome of theſe great truths, and 
that but imperfectly, and with great diverſi- 
ty of ſentiments about them; all the Ifrael- 
ites were inſtructed in this doctrine, even 
to the women and ſlaves ; and all unani- 
mouſly agreed in the ſame ſentiments. 

The truths that were taught them more 
obſcurely, were: That in God there are three 
Perſons, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. 
That the Saviour they expected thould be 
God, and the Son of God :** that he thould 
be both God and man at the ſame time. f 


* Fecl. viii. 11. Ib. xi. 9. xii. 17. + Deut. vii. 6. 
ix. 5, 6. + Gen. xlix. 10. 2 Kings vii. 12. Pf. xxi. 28. 
Pſal. Ixxi. If. xi. 1.10. Ez. xxxiv. 23. $ Deut. iv. 6. 
See Origen. in Cel. Jol. 2 in App. 6. C Gen. i. 26. 
Pf. xxxii. 6 
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That God gave man his grace and help to 
fulfil his law, only through this Saviour, and 
in conſideration of his merits :* That he 
ſhould ſuffer death for the expiation of the 
ſins of mankind : That his kingdom ſhould 
be wholly ſpiritual : that all men ſhould 
riſe again :4 'That-in the life to come would 
be the true reward of the good, and the true 
puniſhment of the wicked. All theſe truths 
are taught in the ſcriptures of the Old Teſ- 
tament; but not in ſo clear a manner as to 
be known by all the common people. And 
indeed men were not as yet capable of receiv- 
ing ſuch ſublime truths. 

But according to my plan, I have only to 
explain in what their exterior practices of 
religion chiefly differed from our manners 
They had only one 'Temple and one altar, 
where they were allowed to offer ſacrifices 
to God. This vas a ſtriking mark of the 
Unity of God; and to repreſent alſo his 
ſovereign Majeſty, it was, at the ſame time, 
the moſt magnificent building in the whole 
country. It was not a ſingle building like 
moſt of our Churches; but a large incloſure, 
containing, beſides the body of the Temple, 
ſeveral courts ſurrounded with galleries, 
and other buildings for the different offi- 
ces of the Prieſts and JLevites. The Tem- 
ples of other nations, ſuch as the Egyptians 
and Chaldeans, had alſo large buildings ad- 
joining to them, and took up a great ſpace 


* Gen, xxii. 18. If. Iii. 11. Ibid. Ix. 19. + If, Iii. the 
Whole chapter, f Ibid, $ Job xix. 20. l PI. xvii. 15. 
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that he judges all the actions of man after 
death :* from whence it follows that the 
ſoul is immortal, and that there is another 
life after this. 

They knew, moreover, that God, out of 
his own pure goodneſs, had choſen them a- 
mongſt all mankind to be his faithful peo- 
ple :+ and that, from amongſt them, of the 
tribe of Juda, and the race of David, was 
to be born a Saviour, who ſhould deliver 
them from all their evils, and bring all na- 
tions to the knowledge of the true God.t 
Theſe were the truths they diſtinctly knew; 
and were the ſubject of their ordinary medi- 
tations and prayers. This was the ſublime 
wiſdom which diſtinguiſhed them from all 
the nations of the earth. For whereas a- 
mongſt the reſt, there were only a few ſages 
who knew ſome of theſe great truths, and 
that but imperfectly, and with great diverſi- 
ty of ſentiments about them; all the Ifrael- 
ites were inſtructed in this doctrine, even 
to the women and flaves ; and all unani- 
mouſly agreed in the ſame ſentiments. 

The truths that were taught them more 
obſcurely, were: That in God there are three 
Perſons, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. “ 
That the Saviour they expected thould be 
God, and the Son of God :** that he thould 
be both God and man at the ſame time. 


» Eccl. viii. 11. Ib. xi. 9. xii. 15, Deut. vii. 6. 
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That God gave man his grace and help to 
fulfil his law, only through this Saviour, and 
in conſideration of his merits :* That he 
ſhould ſuffer death for the expiation of the 
ſins of mankind : That his kingdom ſhould 
be wholly ſpiritual : that all men thould 
riſe again : That: in the life to come would 
be the true reward of the good, and the true 
puniſhment of the wicked. All theſe truths 
are taught in the ſcriptures of the Old Teſ- 
tament; but not in ſo clear a manner as to 
be known by all the common people. And 
indeed men were not as yet capable of receiv= 
ing ſuch ſublime truths. 

But according to my plan, I have only to 
explain in what their exterior practices of 
religion chiefly ditfered from our manners 
They had only one Temple and one altar, 
where they were allowed to offer facrifices 
to God. This was a ſtriking mark of the 
Unity of God; and to repreſent alſo his 
{orereign Majeſty, it was, at the ſame time, 
the moſt magnificent building in the whole 
country. It was not a ſingle building like 
moſt of our Churches ; but a large incloſure, 
containing, beſides the body of the Temple, 
ſeveral courts ſurrounded with galleries, 
and other buildings for the different offi- 
ces of the Prieſts and Ievites. The Tem- 
ples of other nations, ſuch as the Egyptians 
and Chaldeans, had alſo large buildings ad- 
joining to them, and took up a great ſpace 
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of ground: but they always planted trees 
about them: whereas the Ifraelites would al. 
low none any where within the precincts of 
the 'Temple, to keep themſelves entirely free 
from the ſuperſtition of the groves, ſo ſa- 
cred amongſt the heathens. 

The body of the Temple was Gxty ſoot 
long and twenty broad, without reckoning 
the ſanctuary of the Holy of Holes, which 
joined to it on the ſame floor, and was 
twenty cubits long, twenty cubits broad, and 
twenty cubits in height.“ The reſt of the 
Temple was thirty cubits in height. At 
the entrance there was a Porch, which ſup- 
ported a large tower a hundred and twent 
cubits high and twenty broad.+ I leave the 
learned to judge of theſe proportions. But 
as to thoſe who may think the Temple ſmall, 
I deſire them to reflect that the people never 
went into it; the Prieits alone, and only 
thoſe of them whoſe turn it was to ſerve in 
the Temple, went in, and that at ſtated hours, 
evening and morning, to light the lamps, to 
offer the loaves and perfumes. The High- 
Prieſt was the only one who entered the 
Holy of Halies, where the ark of the Covenant 
reſted; and that he did only once in the 

Sar. 

The whole Temple, including the Hal 
of Helief, was wainicoted with cedar, a- 
dorned with carved work, and all covered 
with plates of gold. On the outſide it was 


* 3 Kings li. 2. &c. + Jol. Ant. 15. c. ult. Bell. 
6. c. 6. 2 Chron. ul, 4. 
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ſurrounded with two floorings of cedar, 
which made three ſtories of chambers for 
different uſes.“ Before the Temple, in a large 
court, ſtood the altar of holocauſts, that is 
to ſay, a ſquare platform twenty cubits on 
every ſide, and ten cubits high. The Prieſts 
went up to it by an eaſy aſcent without ſteps, 
to place in order the wood and the victims. 
In the ſame court were ten large baſons of 
braſs, ſet on rolling baſes; and that which 
was ſupported by twelve oxen, is called, in 
the ſcripture, the Brazen Sea. 

This court was the place appropriated to the 
Prieſts who offered the ſacrifices, particular— 
ly the part between the altar and the porch; 
for the laity might come as far as the altar 
when they offered ſacritices, to preient their 
victims and to flay them. On the ſteps of 
the porch which faced the Temple, ſtood the 
Levites, who ſang and played on muſical in- 
ſtruments. The court of the Prieſts wasincloſ- 
ed with galleries, and ſurrounded by a firſt 
court much larger, which was the uſual 
place for the people. The women were 
ſeparated from the men; and the Gentiles 
could come no farther than under the galler- 
ics which incloſed this firſt court. There 
were adjoining to theſe galleries of each court 
ſeveral rooms, chambers and ſtore-houſes for 
various utes. 9 

There were treaſuries for the ſacred veſ- 


® Cznacula, + 2 Chron, ii. 9. Sec Sept. & Heh, 
Fzech, xl. xli. xlii. f Joſ. Ant. 45, $ Cazophylacia. 
Faſtophoria. Ihalami. Exhedræ. 
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ſels of gold and filver®, of which there wag 
ſo great a number, that, at the return from 
the captivity, hve thouſand four hundred 
ere brought back+; veſtries alſo for the ſa. 
cred dreſſes of the Prieſts f ſtore houſes, 
where were laid up the ofterings ſet apart for 
the maintenance of the Prieits.and Levites, 
Widows and Orphans, and the depoſites of 
private perions{:-for it was the cuſtom of 
the ancients to make the public depoſitories 
in the Temple. In other places were kept 
the wine and oll for the libations : ſalt with 
which all the offerings were to be ſeaſoned ; 
lambs choſen to be offered in perpetual ſacri- 
fice every morning and evening|}. In other 
places were made the loaves to be piled up 
on the altar, or the ſhew-bread, and other 
ſorts of paſtry for the ſacrikces. There were 
kitchens for dreſſing the fleſh of the victims; 
dining-rooms for the Prieſts ; guard-rooms 
for the Levites who kept the gates, and 
guarded the Temple day and night ; 

hambers for the Levite-Muſicians: J ano- 
ther where the Nazarcans were ſhaved after 
the accompliſhment of their vow ;** another 
where the Lepers were examined Aa hall 
wherein the ſupreme council of the ſeventy 
was held zit and other buildings with 


which we are not well acquainted. So many. 


fine regular buildings gave, no doubt, a 


fer. xv. 4. + 1 Eſd. ii. 14. J Ez. xliv. 19. 
2 Chron. xxx1. 11, 12 $ 2 Macc. iii. 10. || Taim. 
Cod. Middoth. J Ez. xl. 23. ** Ibid. xlii. 13. 4+ Ibid 
liv. 45 +t Cod. Middoth. 1 Chron. xxxvi. 15. 
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high idea of the great King who was ſerved 
in that ſacred palace. 

Four lambs were every day offered for a 
holocauſt, two in the morning, and two in 
the evening: and this is what is called the 
perpetual ſucriſice. On Sabbath-days and 
feſtivals the ſacrifices were multiplied in pro- 
portion to the greatneſs of the ſolemnity, 
without counting the offerings of private per- 
ſons, which were always very numerous. 

We are hurt with the idea of theſe bloody 
ſacrifices, which made a ſhambles of the 
Temple : but it was the ſame amongſt other 
nations; and the Iſraelites took every pre- 
caution to perform theſe ſacrifices with all 
the neatneſs and cleanlineſs poſhble. The 
ſituation of the Temple contributed to this 
for as it was upon a mountain, there were 
drains under it to carry off the blood and 
hith. The proper functions of the Prieſts 
were only to pour out the blood, to light the 
lire, and to lay upon it the pieces that were 
to be offered. Private perſons killed the 
victims, prepared them, cut them in pieces, 
and dreſſed them. This we ſec in the law 
and in the hiſtory of the ſons of Eli.+ The 
Prieſts never did theſe things, but in the 
public facrifices, which were offered for the 
whole people. 

After this we are not to be ſurpriſed at the 
compariſon of a pat, which we find in Jere- 
mias and Ezechiel, to repreſent the city of Je- 


Tamid. Entelechismos. Juge ſacriſicium. + Lev. 
J. 10. } 1 Kings ii. 13, 
L 3 ruſalem. 
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ſalem.“ Theſe two Prophets were Prieſts, 
and accuſtomed to ſee the ſanifted meat 
dreſſed. Now they conſidered every thing 
as great and noble, which was uſed in the 
ſervice of God, and the performance of his 
law: and moreover it was uſual for the beſt 
ſort of people to work with their own hands, 
and to do, as I obſerved before, all the ne- 
ceflaries of life themſelves. Thus, iu Ho- 
mer, the great King Agamemnon ſhuglters 
with his own hands the lambs, whoſe blood 
was the feal of the treaty he made with the 
Trojans.F In the fame manner, when King 
Neſtor ſacrifices to Minerva, his ſons flay 
the victim, cut it in pieces, and broil it. 
Homer 1s full of theſe inſtances, not in acts 
of religion only, but on other occaſions; 
28 when Achilles received the deputies 
whom the other Greek Chiefs ſent to him. 
After all, whatever is preſcribed in the 
law relating to the quality of the victims, 
and the form of the ſacrifices, tended more 
to turn the Iſraelites from ſuperſtition, by 
reducing them to a few ceremonies, than to 
the introducing any new ones.4 The 1dola- 
ters facrificed, with more CCr2MOnNIes, a grea- 
ter variety of animals, and in many more 
places; as they had every where temples and 
altars, and each family had its domeſtic 
Gods, and its particular ſuperſtitions. ] God 
thus prepared, long before-hand, his people 
for. the abolition of bloody ſacrifices, often 


* Jer. i. 13. Ez. xxiv. 3, 4, &c. + 2 bh 3: 
J Odyl1I, 2. in fine. $ V. Tert. in Marc. 2. c. 18. 
Herd. lib. 2. c. 40. 
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telling them by his Prophets that he had no 
need of them; that they were not eſſential 
to religion; and that the worſhip moſt pleaſ- 
ing to him, were praiſes. and a. change of 
heart.“ | 

It was neceſſary that the Prieſts ſhould 
marry, ſince the Prieſthood was confined 
to the family of Aaron; but they kept ſe- 
parate from their wives during the time of 
their ſcrvice, when they alſo refrained from 
wine and every other inebriating liquor.+ 
lhe like abſtinences were ſeen among the 
Idolaters, eſpecially the Egyptians ; and 
their Prieſts, that they might wear nothing 
that came from dead animals, and tended to 
corruption, were clothed with linen only, 
and their ſhoes were made of that plant, 
from which the name of paper is derived.+ 
The Prieſts of the Iſraelites ſerved bare-foot, 
but clothed alſo in linen. They were for- 
bidden to wear woollen : and they put off 
theſe ſacred veſtments as ſoon as they quit- 
ted their own incloſure to enter the court of 


ne peaple.f The Prieſts and all the Levites 


ed the paſtoral life, ſo pleaſing to the Pa- 
triarchs, enjoying no other poſſeſſions but 
their flocks; for they had no ſhare in the al- 
lotment of the lands, in order to detach 
them from all temporal concerns, and to 
atford them more leiſure to apply themſelves 
to thoſe of Religion. They were, however, 


r:ch, when the people faithfully paid them. \ 


* I Kings xv. 12. Pf. xlix. 8, &c. If, IXvi. 3. Jer. vii, 
41, & lhid. Hier. f Lev. x. 9. Papyrus. 
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what the law ordered. For though their 
Tribe was the leaſt numerous of all the o- 
thers, they had the 'Tithes of all the fruits of 
the earth gathered by the other twelve tribes; 
and conſequently their thare was the great- 
eſt. They had moreover the Firſtlings of 
all the animals, without reckoning their own 
cattle ; and the daily offerings on which the 
Prieſts ſubſiſted, while they ſerved at the al- 
tar in their turns. 

I ſee no functions of civil life interdicted 
them; they bore arms like others; and the 


Prieſts ſounded the trumpet in the army, as 


well as on every other occaſion.“ For they 
made uſe of filver trumpets to proclaim the 
Feſtivals, and to call the people to public 
prayers; and the name of Jubilee is taken 
from a ram's horn, which was blown to pub- 
liſh the opening thereof. The ancient Monks 
of Egypt preſerved the practice of blowing 
the trumpet to mark the hours of prayer ;. 
for the uſe of bells is more modern. 

The Feſtivals of the Iſraelites were the 
Sabbath of each week; the firſt day of every 
month, called in our tranſlations the calends 
or new- moon: the three folemn feſtivals of 
the Paſſover, Pentecoſt, and the Feaſt of the 
Tabernacles, inſtituted in remembrance of 
the three greateſt favours they had received 
from God; viz. the coming out of Egypt, 
the publication of the Law, and their being 
ſettled in the promiſed land after their jour» 


Deut. xx. 2 Chron. xiii. 12. Numb. x, Joſ. 5. bell. 
3. f Reg. S. Pacom. 
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ney in the deſert, where they had dwelt ſo 
long under tents.“ Theſe great ſolemnities 
laſted ſeven days, probably in remembrance 
of the ſeven days of the creation. 

The year conſiſted of twelve months, each 
of thirty days, nearly like ours. We find 
it thus regulated ſo early as the time of Noah, 
as appears from the dates of the deluge; 
but it is thought then to have begun from 
the autumnal Equinox. Moſes + was order- 
ed to begin it in the ſpring, in the month 
ib, which was that of the Paſſover; and 
the other months, with a reference to this. 
tirſt month, are denominated only by their 
number. They agree pretty nearly with 
our Roman months, Khoſe names are taken 
from the ancient year, which began in the 
month of March. Thus the eighth month, 
in part at leaſt, was called October, the ninth 
November, and ſo of the reſt. They count- 
ed their months by the moon, at leaſt in 
the latter times, not aſtronomically, but from 
the viſible appearance of the new moon, 
which was publithed the day after by men 
appointed for that purpoſe. All the men 
were obliged to be at Jeruſalem at the Feaſts 
of the Paſſover, Pentecoſt and the Taberna- 
cles: and the women were allowed to come 
thither, if they pleaſed. The aſſembly was 
very numerous, and every one dreſſed and 
decked themſelves out in the beſt manner. 
They had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing their re- 
lations and friends. They aſſiſted at the 


* Lev. xxili, Numb, xxviii, Xx. 1 Exod. ii. 2. 
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prayers and ſacrifices, which were always 
accompanied with muſic: they afterwards 
feaſted in this magnificent 'Temple on the 
peace-offerings : and the law itſelf com- 
manded them to be joyful on theſe occaſions, 
and to unite a ſenſible joy to that which was 
ſpiritual. 

We mult not, therefore, be ſurpriſed that 
the approach of a feſtival, and that they 
were ſoon to go up to the houſe of the 
Lord, was ſuch an agreeable piece of news:* 
that thoſe were thought happy who ſpent 
their whole life there: that all the way thi- 
ther they went in large companies, ſinging 
and playing on inſtruments :+ and that it 
was conſidered as a great misfortune, to be 
deprived of the liberty of going thither, as 
David ſo often complains that he was, during 
his exile. 


6 XXI—FasTs. Vows 


ASTING-Days were the reverſe of the 
Feſtivals. They then did every thing I 
mentioned, when I ſpoke of their mourn- 
ing; for faſting and mourning were the 
ſame thing. Their faſts did not barely con- 
fiſt in poſtponing their meals to a later hour, 
but in afflicting themſelves every way. They 
ſpent the whole day without eating or drink- 
ing till night :5 and this mode of taſting is 


* Pf. cxxi. looxtiii, f Ibid. xli. & lzii, 4 Pal. Xlii. 
& If. wii. 5. ain 
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ſtill obſerved not only by the Jews, but alſo 
by the Mahometans, who in this followed 
them and the ancient Chriſtians. They re- 
mained in ſilence, ſitting on aſhes and co- 
vered with ſackcloth, and gave every other 
mark of grief and ſorrow. The public faſts 
were announced by ſound of trumpet, like 
the Feſtivals.“ In Jeruſalem, all the people 
aſſembled in the temple : in other towns, in 
the market-place. Paſſages of the Law were 
read, and the moſt reſpectable old-men ex- 
horted the people to acknowledge their fins 
and repent of them. No marriages were 
celebrated on thoſe days, and even the huſ- 
bands ſeparated from their wives. 

The law had appointed only one faſt-day, 
the tenth day of the ſeventh month, which 
was the feaſt of expiation or atonement :+ but 
in the time of the Prophet Zacharias, there 
were reckoned two others, f the one in the 
fifth month, the other in the tenth. They 
had likewiſe extraordinary faſts; ſome on 
occaſion of any public calamities, as in the 
dearth mentioned by Joel ;$ others for pri- 
vate calamities. Such were the faſts of Da- 
vid for the ſickneſs of the child, which was 
the fruit of his crime; for the deatli of Ab- 
ner, and on ſo many other occaſions which 
he takes notice of in his Pſalms. J Laſtly, 
they had faſts of pure devotion, in conſe- 
quence of ſome vow. 

For the Iiraclites were very exact in keep- 


* Joel ui. 15, 16, &c. + Lev. xvi. 29, &c. 
} Zach. viii. 19. $ bid. i. 2 Kings xii. 16. 
7 Ibid, iii. 35, Pal, xaxiv, 13, 14. IAiü. 10, 11. 
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ing their vows. The inſtance of Jephte is but 
too ſtrong a proof :* and as to oaths, Joſue 
kept the promiſe he had made the Gabaon- 
ites, though obtained by a moſt manifeſt 
fraud ;+ becauſe he had ſworn by the name of 
the Lord. Saul was for putting his fon Jo- 
nathan to death for violating the prohibition 
of eating, which he had laid on the people 
and confirmed by an oath, though Jonathan's 
fault was a fault of ignorance :7 and we 
meet with ſeveral other examples. They con- 
ſidered fuch ſolemn promiſes in a very ſeri- 
dus light, and allowed not themſelves the li- 
berty of putting their own interpretation on 
them. It was an act of religion to ſwear by 
the name of God, as this oath diſtinguithed 
the Ifraclites from thoſe who ſwore by the 
name of falſe Gods. This muſt be under- 
jtood of lawful and neceſlary oaths, ſuch as 
are taken in a court of judicature. 

Their vows commonly conſiſted in offering 
to God ſome part of their property, either 
to be made uſe of in ſacrifices, or to be ſet 
apart by itſelf. Hence came thoſe great trea- 
ſures in the Temple of Solomon, which, be- 
ſides the offerings of David, were made up 
of thoſe of Samuel, Saul, Abner, and Joab. 
It was chiefly of the booty taken from the 
enemy. 'The Heathens made the like offer- 
ings to the temples of their falſe Gods, either 
after victories obtained, or on other occa- 
ſions. J I need no other inſtances than the 


* Judg. xi. 353. f Jol. ix. 19. þ 1 Kings xiv, 
27. Y Deut. vi. 13. x. 20. Pf. Ixii, 12. Lev. xv. 
3 Chron. Avi. 28. 4 Herod. l. i. 
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temple of Delphos, and the riches Cræſus 
ſent thither to procure favourable Oracles. 
The moſt confiderable vow was that of 
the Nazarites, who obliged themſelves, for a 
certain time, not to drink wine, or any o- 
ther inebriating liquor; not to cut their 
hair, and careful to avoid all legal impuri- 
ties, eſpecially coming near any dead bo- 
dies.* The rule of the Rechabites ſeems 
to have been founded on vows of this na- 
ture. The author of this rule was Jonadab 
he ſon of Rechab, who lived in the time of 
Jehu King of Iſrael, and the Prophet Eli- 
ſeus.+ He forbade his children to drink 
wine, build houſes, to ſow, or to have lands 
or vineyards.t They therefore lived in tents, 
employing themſelves, probably, like the Le- 
vites, in feeding of cattle : thus perfectly 
imitating the paſtoral life of the Patriarchs. 
They marned, and inviolably preſerved their 
rule in their family ; at leaſt for the ſpace 
of a hundyed and eighty years: for we do 


not know what became of them after the 
Captivity. 


$ XXII PROPHETS. 
THE Prophets were another kind of Re- 


Iigzous Order of men, and more conſi- 
derable. The number of them was very 
great in the time of Samuel, witneſs the large 
company Saul met, who ptopheſied at the 


Nerd. vi. + 4 Kings z. 15. f Jer, zxxv. 6. 
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ſound of inſtruments, tranſported by the Spi- 
rit of God:“ and that other company which 
propheſied in tlie preſence of Samuel, r and 
who appear to have been his diſciples: but 
their number never appears to have been fo 
great as from the time of Elias and Eliſeus 
to the captivity of Babylon. They lived ſe- 
parated from the world, diſtinguiſhed from 
all others by their drefs and way of life. 
They dwelt on mountains, as Elias and Eli- 
ſeus did on mount Carmel and Galgala. The 
rich woman, who lodged Eliſeus on his jour- 
ney to Sunam, had a chamber, as I obſerved 
before, built and furniſhed for him, where 
he lived in ſo retired a manner, as not to 
ſpeak even to his hoſteſs, but made his ſer- 
vant Giezi ſpeak to her: y and when the 
fame woman came to intreat him to raiſe her 
fon to life again, Giezi would have hindered 
her from touching the Prophet's feet.) 
When Naaman, General of the Syrian ar- 
mies, went to him to be cured of is lepro- 
ſy, he ſent him his orders what to do, with- 
out ſhewing himſelf. 

Two other miracles performed by the ſame 
Prophet ſhew that his diſciples lived in com- 
munity : that of the herb-pottage, of which 
he removed the bitterneſs; and that of the 
darley-bread, whichhe multiplied:“ and here 
we ſce alſo the plainneſs of their food. There 
were to the number of a hundred Prophets 
ho lived together in this community, They 


. 5. + Ibid. xix. 20. A Kings Iv, 

bid. 27. 4 Kings v. 10, © Ibid. , 
** jbid. 43. | 
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followed manual labour; for finding them- 
ſelves ſtraĩtened for lodgings, they went out 
themſelves to cut wood for building; and 
they were ſo poor, that one of them was 
forced to borrow an axe. The inſtance of 
Habbaccue, who was taken up by an Angel 
to carry Daniel the dinner he had prepared 
for his reapers, is another proof of the ſim- 

le and laborious life of the Prophets.“ 

Their dreſs: was ſacking or hair-cloth, that 
's to ſay, mourning, to ſhew that they con- 
tinually did penance for the ſins of all the 
people. Thus to deſcribe Elias, he is faid 
to be a man clothed in a hairy garment, and 
girt with a girdle of leather : thus when 
God commands Ifaias to undreſs himſelf, he 
tells him to take off his ſackcloth from about 
his loins.t The two great Prophets men- 
tioned in the Apocalypſe, appeared clothed 
in ſackcloth. 5 

The Prophets, at leaſt ſome of them, were, 
nevertheleſs, married men: and the widow 
whoſe oil the Prophet Elizeus multiplied, was 


a Prophet's widow :|| it even appears that 


their children followed the ſame profeſſion; 
tor the Prophets are often called Sons of the 
Prophets. This was what made Amos ſay: J 
am ns Prophet, nor the fon of a Prophet, but 
only a herds-man ꝗ to ſhew that he did not 
propheſy by profeſſion, but by an extraordi- 
nary call. For although God, moſt common- 
monly, employed thoſe, who led a prophetic 


Dan. xiv. 32. ＋ 4 Kings i. 8. f If. xx. 2. 
$ Apoc. xi. 3. || 4 Kings iv. I. Amos vii. 14. 
M 2 life, 
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life, to notify his will, he had impoſed no 
law on himſelf not to make revelations to 
any others. 

Yet, generally ſpeaking, thoſe only were 
reckened | Prophets, who led a prophetic life 
and for this reaſon the books of David, So- 
lomon, and Daniel * are not ranked with 
the Prophetic books, becauſe the two former 
were Kings, living in delicacies and ſplendor; 
and the other a Satrap or Perſian governor, 
living at court and among the great. 

Theſe were the holy men, who, after the 
Patriarchs, preferved the pureſt tradition ot 
the true religion. They employed their time 
in meditating on the law of God, in often 
praying to him night and day both for them- 
{zIves and others; and exerciſed themſelves 
in the practice of every virtue. They in- 
ſtructed their diſciples, unfolded unto them 
the ſpirit of the law, explained to them the 
ſublime meaning ot the patſages that related 
to the ſtate of the Church atter the coming 
of the Meſſias, either on earth or in heaven, 
and which were concealed under allegories 
of ſenſible things, and ſeemingly mean. 'They 
alto inſtructed the people, who came to them 
on the Sabbath-day and on other feftivals.t 
They reproved them for their fins, and ex- 
horted them to repentance ; and often fore- 
told, on the part of God, what was to be- 
fall them. This liberty of telling the mol; 
di ſagreeab! le truths, even to Kings them 
{clves, made them hated, and coſt ſeveral o 
them their lives. 

* Fccl. Xlix. IT, 12. 1 4 Kings iv, 23. 
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There were, however, ſeveral impoſtors, 
who counterfeited the demeanour of the true 
Prophets, wearing like them ſackcloth, ſpeak- 
mg the ſame Janguage, and pretending to be 
inſpired by God: but they took care to make 
no predictions, except ſuch as were pleaſing 
both to the people and Princes. Ihe falſe 
Gods had alſo their Prophets; and ſuch were 
the eight hundred and fifty, whom Elias cauſe 
ed to be put todeath.* Such were, among the 
Greeks, the Soothſayers, whom they called 
Manteis, as Calchas and Tereſias in the heroic 
times. Such alſo were thoſe who pronounced 
Oracles and publithed them; and the Poets 
whopretended to be inſpired by the Gods: for 
they ſaid not this by way of a poetical phraſe, 
but to make it believed that they really were 
inſpired. And, indeed, theſe falſe Prophets, 
either by the operation of the devil or by 
lome artifice, became tranſported and ſpake 
in an unuſual ſtyle, to imitate the ſenſi- 
ble effects of the Spirit. of God in the true 
Prophets. Now it was a great temptation 
to the Iſraelites, who were weak in virtue, 
to conſult theſe Soothſayers and theſe falſe 
Oracles; and it was: one of the branches of 
Idolatry into which they were very ſubject 
to fail, during the whole period of which we 
are ſpeaking. 


*. 3 Kings xvili. 1). 40. 
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XXIII. —IDoOLATRY. 
1 propenſity to Idolatry appears very 


ſtrange and abſurd to us in the Manners 
of the Ifraelites; and it is chiefly this, that 
makes ſo many conſider them as an ignorant, 
{tupid people. We fce no Idolaters now; we 
only hear it ſaid, that there are ſtill ſome re- 
maining in the Indies and other diſtant 
countries; but all the different nations that 
ſurround us, whether heretics, Jews or Ma- 
hometans, preach the unity of an almighty 
God: the very women of the loweſt rank, 
the moſt ignorant peaſants, have a diſtinct 
knowledge of this truth: and hence we con- 
clude, that thoſe who beheved m a plurality 
of Gods, and adored ſtocks and ſtones, muit 
have been juſtly ranked among the moſt ig- 
norant of mankind and the greateſt barba- 
rians. We cannot, however, impute ignor- 
ance and barbariſm to the Romans, Gre- 
cians, Egyptians, Syrians, and the other na- 
tons of antiquity, from whom we have re- 
ceived all the arts, all the human ſciences, 
and all our politeneſs: and we cannot deny 
that Idolatry reigned amongit them, with an 
abſolute ſway, at a time, when, in every o- 
ther reſpect, they excelled in knowledge and 
politenciſs. We muſt, therefore, ſtop a little 
here, and dive to the very ſource of this 
evil. 
Since the fall of man, the human mind is 
ſo much darkened, that, if left in the ſtate 


of corrupt nature, it has no idca of what is 
ſpiritual; 
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ſpiritual: it thinks only of body and matter, 
and conſiders, as nothing, whatever is not an 
object of ſenſe: nor does any thing appear 
jolid, but what affects the groſſeſt ſenſes, the 
taſte and touch. This we ſce, but too plainly, 
in children and in men who follow their paſ- 
Hons: they make no account of any thing 
but what they ſce and feel; they look on e- 
very thing elte, as mere empty ſounds. Theſe 
men, neverthelefs, have been brought up in 
the true Religion, in the knowledge of One 
God, and of an immortal ſoul, and a life to 
come. What could theſe heathens of old 
think, who had never heard ſuch things men- 
tioned, and before whom nothing was laid 
by the wiſeſt men amongſt them, but objects 
of ſenſe and mere matter? Let any one read 
Homer, the great Theologian and the great 
Prophet of the Greeks, as long as he pleaſes; 
he will not find a ſingle word from which he 
can conjecture, that he had any notion of 
any thing ſpiritual and incorporeal. 

And, indeed, all their wiſdom was con- 
fined to what regards the body and the ſenſes. 
The only end they propoſed to themſelves in 
their bodily exerciſes, and their gymnaſtic 
regimen, which they made a buſineſs of fuch 
importance, was to preſerve and increaſe 
their health, ſtrength, activity and comelineſs; 
and this art they carried to the greateſt per- 
tection. Painting, ſculpture, and architec- 
ture appertain to the pleaſure of ſight; and 
they had ſucceeded ſo well in theſe, that their 
houſes, their cities, and their whole country, 
were Hlled with agreeable objects, as is ſeen 

III 
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in the deſcriptions Pauſanias gives of them. 
They excelled likewiſe in muſic; and al- 
though Poetry ſeems to go beyond the ſenſes, 
it only reaches tlie imagination, which las 
the ſame objects and produces the ſame ef- 
fects. Their laws and their moſt ancient 
rules of morality terminate in objects of 
ſenſe, viz. the well cultivating of the land; 
the providing each individual with the con- 
veniences of life: the men marrying health- 
ful and fruitful women; the educating the 
children in ſuch a manner, that their conſti- 
tutions ſhould be good, and particularly fit 
tor war: the ſecuring each individual againit 
foreigm enemies and bad citizens. 

They attended fo little to the good of the 
ſoul, that they hurt it to perfect the body. It 
was evidently contrary to decency for young 
men to appear ſtark naked in public, and 
perfornr their exerciſes in the fight of every 
body. This, however, was looked upon as 
nothing; and at Lacedæmon even the young 


women went through their exerciſes in the 


ſame manner. It was a dangerous thing to 
expoſe every where ſtatues and paintings re- 
preſenting every attitude of nakedneſs, even 
the moſt obſcene. This danger was particu- 
larly great with reſpect to painters and ſculp- 
tors, who copied from life. No matter for 
that; the pleaſure of light was to be grati- 
fed. And indeed it is well known to what 
a- pitch of diſſolution the Greks arrived by 
theſe fine means :-the moſt abominable acts 
of lewdneſs were not only practiſed by them, 


but held in eſtæem. Muþpc and Poetry, 7 
ide; 
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ſides fomenting the ſame vices, excited and 
kept up jealouſies and mortal hatred among 
the poets, actors and ſpectators; and pri- 
vate characters were torn to pieces and ex- 
poſed to cruel ridicule. But all this gave no 
uneaſineſs, provided they had good ſinging, 
and fine ſhows. 

Their religion was of the ſame ſtamp. In- 
ſtead of improving their morals, it hurt 
them: and the ſource of all theſe misfor- 
tunes was, that man had forgotten himſelf, 
and his ſpiritual nature. All nations had 
preſerved a conſtant tradition, that there was 
à nature more excellent than that of man, a- 
ble to do him both good and evil. As they 
knew nothing but corporeal ſubſtances, they 
would needs have that nature, that is the 
Deity, to be corporeal alſo; and that conſe- 
quently there was a plurality of Gods, to the 
end that every part of nature might have 
one ; that every nation, every town and e- 
very family might have its own. They re- 
preſented them to themſelves as immortal 
men; and in order to make them happy, 
they attributed to them the enjoyment of e- 
very pleaſure, even to the moſt ſhameful ex- 
ceſtes, without which they could conceive 
no happineſs; and this afterwards ſerved 
to authorize their paſſions by the example of 
their Gods. It was not enough to repreſent 
them to their imagination as refiding in hea- 
ven or on earth; they muſt alfo fee them 
and feel them. They therefore honoured their 
idols as they did their Gods themſelves, being 
perſuaded that they were united to and in- 
corporated 
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corporated with them: and they paid the 
greater honour to theſe ſtatutes, in propor- 
tion to their greater beauty or antiquity; 
or to ſome other fingularity they had to re- 
commend them.“ 

Their worſhip correſponded te their be- 
lief. It was entirely grounded on the grati- 
fication of two paſſions, the love of plea- 
ſure, and the fear of outward evil.+ Their 
ſacrifices always concluded with feaſting, and 
were accompanied with muſic and dancing. 
Comedy and Tragedy took their riſe from 
the merry-makings after the vintage in hon- 
our of Bacchus. The Olympic games, and 
their other famous trials of ſkill, were per- 
formed in honour. of their Gods. In a 
word, all the ſhews of Greece were ſo many 
acts of religion; and it was a faſhionable 
devotion amongſt them to aſſiſt at the moſt 
mfamouſly indecent Comedies of Ariſto— 
phanes. Thus their moſt important buſi- 
neſs, in the time of peace, was to take care 
of the ſacred combats and the theatri- 
cal exhibitions: and often, even in the time 
of war, they paid more attention to theſe, 
and were at a greater expence about them; 
than for the war itſelf. 9 

Their Religion, therefore, was not a doc- 
trine of morals, like the true religion. He 
was reckoned a Saint, who was no murder- 
er, traitor, nor guilty of perjury; who a- 
voided all intercourſe with ſuch as had com- 


* Wiſd. xiit. 10. + Ibid. xiv. 27. { Tert. ce 
ſpc. Aug. 2. de Civ. $ Demolt. Philip. 5. 
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mitted thoſe crimes ; who obſerved the laws 
of hoſpitality and aſylums; who faithfully 
performed his vows, and contributed towards 
the expence of the ſacrifices and the public 
ſhews.* Religion was conſidered as a trade : 
the offerings were made to the Gods to obtain 
of them what they requeſted in their prayers.+ 
As to any thing elſe, lewdneſs did not hurt 
their religion at alk Apuleius, after all the 
moſt ſhocking ſcenes of lewdneſs, with 
which he has filled his Metamorphoſes, con- 
cludes with a deſcription of his devotions, 
that is to ſay, of the eager deſire he had of 
getting himſelf initiated into all forts of myſ- 
teries, and how exact he was in the perform- 
ance of all the ceremonies appertaining 
thereto. Lewdneſs, ſo far from being con- 
demned by their religion, was ſometimes 
commanded. It was neceilary to get drunk, 
in order to celebrate the Bacchanalia or 
feaſts of Bacchus, as they ought; and wo- 
men proſtituted themſelves in honour of Ve- 
nus, eſpectally at Corinth. 5 It is well known 
what the God of gardens, and the myſteries 
of Ceres and Cybele, were. 

It was thus they honoured the Gods whom 
they looked upon as favourable and benefi- 
cent. But as to the Dii Infer: or infernal 
Deities, ſuch as Hecate, the Eumenides, the 
Parcæ, and others with whom their fables 
trightened them; they were to be appeaſed 
with nocturnal ſacrifices, and frightful in- 


* Aug. devera Rel. + Plato Euthyph. } Apul, 
i, F Strabo ] Clem. Alex. in Protrept. 
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human ceremonies.* Some buried men a- 
live, others ſacrificed children, and often 
their own, like the worſhippers of Moloch, ſo 
much deteſted in ſcripture, and who ſtill con- 
tinued that abominable practice in Africa in 
the time of Tertullian. 

It is to this fear and dread that we muſt 
attribute all their cruel and troubleſome 
ſuperſtitions, ſuch as letting out their blood 
with lancets, flaſhing themſelves with knives, 
like the falſe prophets- of Baal, f and the 
Prieſts of Cybele: as alſo their faſting, bathing 
in cold water, and other like practices.4 They 
thought they could avert, by theſe means, the 
public or private calamities, with which they 
were threatened' by the Oracles, dreams and 
prodigies, as interpreted by the Soothfayers, 
Theſe practices were, as they 1magined, ſo 
many remedies againſt diſtempers, theplague, 
hail, and dearths. Now, on ſuch occations, 
men rather chooſe to do what is of no uſe at 
all, than omit any thing that may be of ſer- 
vice to them. The whole ceremony of their 
luſtration or expiation of crimes was of this 
kind of painful ſuperſtitions : it conſiſted in 
purifying the body by water or by fire, and 
performing certain ſacrifices; but nothing 
was ever ſaid either of repentance or 4 
change of life. 

It will appear, perhaps, ſurpriſing, that 
men of ſuch enlightened minds as the Greeks 


* Wiſd. xiv. 23. + Tert. Apol. c. 9. { 3 Kings 
xviii. 28. $ Mane die quo tu indicis jej unia, nudus in 
Tiberi ſtabit. Hor. L. 2. fat. Ii. 221. 
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were, ſnould give into ſuch groſs ſuperſti- 
tions, and ſuffer themſelves to be eaſily im- 
poſed upon by Aſtrologers, Augurs, Aruſ- 
pices, and ſo many other ſorts of Soothſay- 
ers. But it muſt be conſidered that, until the 
time of Alexander, and the reign of the 
Macedonians, they had made no great pro- 
greſs in the {ciences that might cure them of 
ſuperſtition. They excelled in the arts, their 
Laws were wile : in a word, they had brought 
every thing to perfection, that could render 
life eaſy and agreeable: but they had ap- 
plied little to the ſpeculative ſciences, ſuch 
as Geometry, Aſtronomy and Phyſics. 'The 
anatomy of animals and plants, the nature 
of Minerals and Meteors, the figure of the 
earth, the courſe of the ſtars, and the whole 
ſyſtem of the world, were ſo many hidden 
myſteries to them. The Chaldeans and E- 
gyptians, who already had fome knowledge 
of theſe things, made a ſecret of them, 
ſpoke of them only enigmatically, and blend- 
ed them with an infinite number of ſuperſti- 
tious practices and fables. 

As theſe ſciences depend chiefly on expe- 
riments, the ſucceſſion of ages always adds 
thereto; and they are at preſent arrived at the 
greateſt perfection they ever were at before, 
They are openly taught all who chooſe to ap- 
ply to them: and they all agree perfectly 
with our holy Religion, which condemns 
all ſuperſtition, every ſpecies of divination 
and Magic. However, there are ſtill too 
many who give ear to Aſtrologers, and all 
luch ſorts of impoſtors ; I mean not only 
peaſants 
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peaſants, and the ignorant of the loweſt claſs 
of the people; I ſpeak of women who va- 
lue themſelves for their wit, politeneſs and 
knowledge; and of men brought up amongſt 
the learned and in the beſt company, who, in 
other reſpects, ſet themſelves up for perſons 
of ſuperior underſtanding and ſtrength of rea- 
ſoning, and at the ſame time refuſe to ſub- 

mit.to the authority of the true Religion. 
What then mult have been the caſe when 
all theſe fooleries made a part of Religion ; 
when Soothſayers paſſed for men really di- 
vine; when Aſtrology, Pyromancy, Necro- 
mancy and all the reſt were divine ſciences ! 
How could the authority of the Prieſts and 
falſe prophets be withſtood, who ſeriouſly 
related an infinity of experimental prooſs in 
confirmation of their doctrine, and who 
were blindly followed by whole nations? It 
was neceſſary to believe them, when no one 
knew how ſuch things could be naturally 
done; and if any even had known this, he 
mult have been a very bold man to contradict 

them. 

The bent, therefore, to Idolatry was not 
eculiar to the Iſraelites, it was a general 
evil; and that hardneſs of heart with which 
the ſcripture ſo often reproaches them, is not 
for their being more attached to the objects 
of ſenſe than other nations; it 1s for 
being as much attached thereto, after having 
received ſuch particular favours from Cod, 
and having ſeen ſuch great miracles. True 
it is, ſtrength of mind was neceſſary to 
withitznd the bad example of the other na- 
tions, 
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5 tions. When an Iſraelite was out of his own 
* country amongſt unbelievers, they, not ſeeing 
1 him offer any ſacrihice, nor adore the idols, 
t accuſed him of being without all religion: 
n and when he ſpoke to them of his God, the | 
8 Creator of heaven and earth, they only = 
2 laughed at him, and atked him where he = 
* vas. Theſe taunts were hard to bear: Da- | ; 
vid himſelf teſtifſies, that he fed night and | ; 
n day on his tears, when he was every day | 
3 alked, where was his God ** Weak fouls were 1 
1- ſtaggered with theſe attacks, and often did Wo 
0— not withſtand them. 1 
| The propenſity we all have to pleaſure, Wo 
id increaſed the temptation : for the feitivals of 1 
ly the heathens were both magnificent and fre- Wo 
in quent. Curioſity engaged the younger ſort, mW 
10 and eſpecially tne young women to go and Wo 
It ſce their proceſſions, the manner of dreſſing .=- 
ne out the victims, their dances, the choirs of | 
Ily muſic, and the ornaments of the temples. Wo 
he There was always ſome obliging ſtranger, . 
ict who engaged them to take a place at the fl | 
feaſt, and to eat of the meat that had been Wo 
not offered to the idols, or to go home with him. 
Tal They gotacquamtances, and forme: dintrigues, W 
ich which ended either in downright debauch- = 
not - ery, or marriages contrary to the law. Thus = 
ts did Idolatry infinuate itſelf into their minds, Z 
for the ordinary allurements to which were good 
ng cheer and women. In the time of Moſes 


od, the young women 6f Madian engaged the 
rue Iſraelites in the infamous myſteries of Beel- 
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phegor:“ they were the ſtrange women that 
perverted Solomon. 
Beſides this, the law of God might ap- 
car to them too ſevere They were allow. 
ed to offer ſacrifice only in one place, by the 
hands only of the Prieſts of the race of Aa- 
ron, and according to certain very ſtrict 
rules: and there were only three great feſti- 
vals during the whole year, that 1s, the Paſ- 
fover, Pentecoſt, and the feaſt of Tabernacles. 
Theſe were but a few for a people that lived 
in plenty, and in a climate that inſpired plea- 
ſure. However, as they lived in the country 
and were entirely taken up with their domeſ- 
tic concerns, they could not conveniently 
meet together, but on feſtivals : they were 
therefore forced to borrow thoſe of ſtran- 
gers, or to invent new ones themſelves. 
Do not we, who look upon ourſelves ſo 
ſpiritual, (as we certainly ought to be, if 
we were truly Chriſtians) often prefer the 
poſſeſſion of what ſtrikes our ſenſes, to the 
hopes of what is eternal? And do we not endea- 
vour to reconcile with the Goſpel many di- 
verſions, which all antiquity has judged in- 
compatible with it, and againſt which thoſe 
who are our Inſtructors in religion, never 
cgaſe to declaim? We deteſt Idolatry, it is 
true; but the reaſon is becauſe we do not 
now ſee it practiſed, and it: has been entire- 
ly out of credit amongſt us for now above a 
thouſand years. We ale not, therefore, to 
imagine that the Itraelites were a more ſtu- 
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pid ceople than the other nations, becauſe 
the frequent favours they received, did not 
cure them of Idolatry: but we ought to 
acknowledge that the wound of original fin 
muſt have been very deep, ſince fuch ſacred 
inſtructions, and fo great miracles, were not 
futhcient to raiſe men above objects of ſenſe, 
And in fact we fee many nations, in every 
other reſpec the moiſt enlightened, ſuch 
as were the Greeks and Romans, beyontt all 
compariſon, itill more blinded. 


XXIII.—POLITTIcAL STATE. LIBERTY, 


Do uks ric PowER. 


FTER what we have ſaid of the Reli- 
gion of the Ifraclites, we muſt ſay a 
word or two of their political ſtate. They 
were perfectly free, eſpecially before they 
had Kings. There was no ſuch thing as ho- 
mage, royalties or manors, or any reſtraint 
with regard to hunting or fiſhing amongſt 
them; nor any of thoſe kinds of dependen- 
cies ſo common amongſt us, and from which 
the great Lords themſelves are not exempt : 
For we ſee ſovereign Princes vaſſals, and 
even officers of other ſovercigns; as in Ger- 
many and Italy. They therciore enjoyed 

that liberty ſo dear o the Greeks and Ro- 
mans z and which they might have enjoved 
to Tr ever, if they had a mind. This was the 
intention of God, as is evident from the re— 
roofs Samuel made them in his name, when 
N 3 they 
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they demanded a King.“ And Gedeon knew 


this very well; fince, when they wanted to 
make him King, and ſecure the kingdom 
to his poſterity, he generouſly anſwered : 1 
will not rule ever you, neither ſhall my Son rule 
ever you, but the Lord fhatl rule over you. 

Their ſtate, therefore, was neither a Mo- 
narchy, Ariſtocracy nor Democracy, but, as 
Joſephus calls it, a Theocracyzi that is to ſay, 
that God governed them immediately by the 
law he had given them. While they faith- 
fully obſerved this law, they lived in ſafety 
and freedom; as ſoon as they violated it, 
they fellinto anarchy and confuſion. This 
the {cripture points out, when it alledges as 
the cauſe of the greateſt crimes : that 7 the/e 
days there was no king in Iſrael, and every one 
did what was right in his own eyes. This 
anarchy. divided and weakened them, and 
made them fall a prey to their enemies: till 
entering into themſelves, they had recourſc 
to God, who ſent them deliverance. It was 
thus they lived under the judges, falling, from 
time to time, into idolatry and diſobedience 
to the law of God, and by that means into 
confuſton and flavery, and then rifing again 
trom time to time. At laſt they choſe rather 
to app. Par themſelves a maſter, than to re- 
main free, by faithfully obſerving the law of 
Cod. 

The: r liberty, reduced to its juſt bounds, 
conſ. 1 :d in doing whatever the law of God 
Aid not forbid them to do, and in not being 3 
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obliged to do any thing not commanded by 
the law, exempt from all ſubjection to the 
will of any particular perſon. But the do- 
meſtic power of heads of families over 
their ſlaves and children, was very great. 
There were Hebrews, who were flaves to 
their brethren, and the Law points out two 
cauſes which might reduce them to that 
ſtate z poverty, which obliged them to 
fell themſelves ; or the crime of theft, where 
the thief had it not in his power to pay the 
value of what he had ſtolen.“ It is probable 
that this ſecond cauſe extended alſo to other 
debts by the inſtance of the widow, whoſe 
oil Eliſeus increaſed to enable her to pay her 
creditors, and ſave her children from fla- 
very. f lt is true, theſe Hebrew ſlaves might 
regain their freedom after the expiration of 
ſix years, that is in the Sabbatic year zt and 
if they did not chooſe to make uſe of this pri- 
vilege, they might claim their freedom and 
preſerve the ſame for their children after fif- 
ty years at leaſt, that is in the Jubilee-year. 5 
It was recommended to them to treat their 
brethren with mildneſs, and to employ ra- 
ther ſtrangers for ſlaves. We ſee how ſub- 
mithve their ſlaves were by theſe words of 
the Pfalmiſt : As the eyes of a ſervant are on 
the hands of his maſter, ſo are our eyes on the 
Lord.] The meaning of which is, that the 
maſters often commanded only by ſigns, and 
that the ſervants were attentive to their leaſt 
motions. 


Lev. xiv. 19. Exod. xxii. 3. + 4 Kings iv. 1. 
; £200, Xi. z. $ Lev. Av. 40. || PL, cxxii. 2. 
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The Iſraelites had power of life and death 
over their ſlaves; and this law was common 
do all nations. This ſlavery had originated 
in the right of war, when inſtead of putting 
the vanquiſhed enemy to death, they choſe 
rather to ſave their lives and make uſe of 
them.“ Hence it was ſuppoſed the Conquer- 
or always retained his power of depriving 
them of life, whenever they rendered them- 
ſelves unworthy of it: that he acquired alſo 
the ſame right over their children, as they 
could not have been born, if he had not ſpar- 
ed the father's life, and that he transferred 
this power when he alienated his ſlave. Such 
was the foundation of the abſolute power of 
maſters, and they rarely abuſed :t : for their 
intereſt obliged them to preſerve their flaves, 
who made a part of their riches. This was 
the reaſon why the Law of God did not pu- 
niſh the maſter who had beaten his ſlave in 
ſuch a manner that he died within a few 
days. He is his money, ſays the Law, to ſhew 
that his loſs was a ſufficient puniſhment : and 
it might be preſumed in that caſe, that the 
matter intended only to chaſtiſe his ſlave. 
But if the flave died under the ſtrokes, it 
might be thought that the maſter really de- 
ſigned to kill him; and the Law declared him 
guilty. The Romans had a right, for the 
ipace of above five hundred years, to put their 
ilaves to death, to clap their debtors in 
chains upon default of payment, and to fell 
their own children three times betore they 


+ > Juſtin, de Jure peri. 5 3. + Exod. xx1, 20, &c. 
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were from under their power :* and all this 
by virtue of the wiſe laws of the twelve ta- 
bles which they brought out of Greece, at 
the time the Jews were re-eſtabliſhed after 
their return from the captivity 3 that is to 
ſay, about a thouſand years after Moſes. 

As to the paternal power of the Hebrews, 
the Law allowed them to ſell their daugh- 
ters zy but this ſale was a ſort of marriage, 
as it was amongſt the Romans.t Weſee, how- 
ever, by a paſſage of Iſaias, that fathers ſold 
their children to their creditors :\ and in the 
time of Nehemias, the poor offered to ſell 
their children for food to ſupport life: and 
others complain, that they had not where- 
with to ranſom their children already redu- 
ced to a ſtate of ſlavery. They had the 
power of life and death over their children, 
tince the Wiſe-man ſays: Correct thy ſon, 
deſpair not; but do not ſet thy mind on killing 
him. N It is true, they were not at liberty, 
like the Romans, to exercife this rigorous 
law by their own authority, without inform- 
ing the Magiſtrate.** The Law of God 
only allowed the father and mother, after 
trying all ſorts of domeſtic correction, to 
bring their diſobedient and abandoned ſon 
before the Senate of the town; and, on their 
complaint, he was condemned to death and 
ſtoned. ft This ſame- law was in force at 
Athens, ft and was grounded on this princi- 


Inſtit. de his qui ſui vel - $ 2. Inſt, quibus modis 
lud. Pat. $6, f Exod. xxi. Per coemptionem. 
$ If. l. 1. || 2 Eſd. v. 2. f. c Prov. zin. 18. Live 
lb. 2. ff Deut. Xxi. 19. ff Heliod. i. 
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ple, that all children receive life from their 
parents, and that no parents were ſuppoſed 
to be ſo unnatural as to put their children to 
death, uniefſs tney had been guilty of ſome 
horrid crimes. However, this dread of a 
parent's power was of great ſervice towards 
keeping children in perfect ſubjection. 

We ſee but too many evils which have 
flowed from the weakening or rather total 
annihilation of this paternal authority. How- 
ever young a ſon be, provided he be mar- 
Tied, or can maintain himſelf without his 
Father's aſſiſtance, he pretends he now owes 
him nothing more than a little reſpect 
Hence that infinite multitude of (mall: th. fa- 
milies, and of people who live alone, or in 
houſes together, where all are equally maſ— 
ters. Thele young independents, if they be 

ich, plunge themſelves in exceſs and ſoon I © 
ruin themſelves: if they be poor, they be- ö 
come vagabonds, whom nobody will own, 
and capable of every ſort of villainy. Be- I 


ſides the corruption of morals, this inde- { 
pendence may alſo bring great miſchiefs on 
the ſtate; for it is much more difficult to go- ſſ © 
vern a multitude of men living ſeparate and 
of indocile diſpoſitions, than a ſmall num— be 
ber of heads of families, each of which was 8 
anſwerable for a great number of men, and th 
was, commonly ſpeaking, an old man that If 
underſtood the laws. 5% 
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( XXIV.—AvuTHORITY of OLD Mex, 


N OT only Fathers, but all old men had 
great authority among the Ifraclites, 
and amongſt all the ancients, At firſt Judg- 
es for private affairs, and Counſellors for 
the public, were every where choſen from 


amongſt the oldeſt men. Hence at Rome 


came the names of Senate, and Fathers, and 
that reſpect for old age which they had 
learned from the Lacedemonians. Nothing 
15 conformable to nature. Youth 1s fit only 
for motion and action : old age can inſtruct, 
adviſe and command. The glory of youth is 
their ſlrength, ſays the Wiſe- man, and the dig- 
nity of old men, are their grey hairs.* Tt is 
very difficult for either ſtudy or good natur- 
al parts to ſupply the want of experience in 
youth: and an old man, provided he have 
good natural ſenſe, becomes knowing by ex- 
perience alone. All hiſtory proves, that thoſe 
{tates were the beſt governed, wherein old 
men had the chief authority ; and the reigns 
of Princes too young, have been the moſt 
unhappy. It is thus the Wiſe-man ſays : Moe 
be to the land, whoſe King is a child. And this 
1s the misfortune with which God threatens 
the Jews, when he tells them by his Prophet 
laias, that he will give them children for Prin- 
c. In reality, youth has neither patience 
nor foreſight, is an enemy to rule, and ſeeks 
nothing but pleaſure and change. 


© Iron. x2. 29. f Eccicd, + L iii. 4. 
As 
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As ſoon as the Hebrews were formed in- 
to a body of people, they were governed by 
old men. When Moſes came into Egypt to 
promiſe them their liberty in the name of 
God, he aſſembled the Elders, and per form- 
ed, in their preſence, thoſe miracles, which 
authenticated his miſhon.* All the Elders 
of Iſrael came-to the entertainment he gave 
his father-in-law, Jethro. When God was 
pleaſed to give him a Council to eaſe him in 
the government of that numerous people : 
chooſe, ſaid he, ſeventy men, whom thou knoweſ? 
to be the Elders and governors over my people. 
They were, therefore, already poſſeſſed of 
authority, before the Law was given, and 
the government had aſſumed its form, 
Throughout the whole ſcripture, wherever 
aſſemblies or public affairs are mentioned, 
the Elders are always placed in the firſt 
rank, and ſometimes named alone. 

Hence the expreſſion in the Pſalm, which 
exhorts to praiſe God in the congregation of 
the people, and in the fitting of the Elders, 
that is, in the public council. Theſe are 
the two parts, of which all the ancient Re- 
publics were compoſed : the aſſembly of the 
people, which the Greeks called ZEccleſa, 
and the Latins, Concio, and the Senate. The 
name Elder afterwards became a title of dig- 
nity; the name of Prieſt is taken from a 
Greek word, ofthe ſame ſignification; andthat 
of Seignior from a Latin one. We may judge 


* Exod. iv. 29, + Ibid, xvii. 12. f Numb. xi. 16, 
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of the age requiſite among the Hebrews for 
2 man to be counted an Eider, from the 
name of young men given to thoſe whoſe ad- 

vice Roboam followed :* for it is ſaid that they 
had been brought up with him; from whence 
we may conclude that they were about his 
age; and he was then forty.+ 


4 XYV.—ADMINISTRATION of JUSTICE. 


GATE. 


USTICE was adminiſtred by two ſorts of 
Officers, the Sephetim and the Soterimy 
eſtabliſhed in every city by the orders of Mo- 
ſes, at the appointment of God. lt is cer- 
tain the word Sophetim ſigniſies Judges: as 
to Soterim, it is variouſly tranſlated in differ- 
ent parts of the Vulgate : but the tradition 
of the Jews explains it of miniſters of juſ- 
tice, as Tip-ſtaves, Bailiffs, Thief-takers, and 
other executioncrs of writs or warrants, 
Theſe employments were given to the Le- 
vites, and in David's time their number a- 
mounted to fix thouſand.ſ] "Theſe were the 
Judges whom Joſaphat re-eſtabliſhed in each 
city, and to whom he gave ſuch fine inſtruc- 
tions. J The ſcripture adds, that he eſta- 
bliſhed at Jeruſalem a company of Levites, 
rieſts and Heads of families to judge in 
greater cauſes.** This is the Council of 
Seventy erected in the time of Moſes ;++ 
3 Kings xi. 8. + 2 Chron. xii. 13. f Deut. xvi. 
18. $ Magiſtri Præfecti, Duces, Pra:cones. Jof. iii. 2. 


| 1 Chron. xxiii. 4. £2 Chron. xix. 5, 6, 7. ** Ibid. 
8. Tt Deut, X Vil, 8. 
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wherein preſided the High Prieſt, and hi- 
ther were carried all the queſtions that were 
too difficult to be decided by the judges of 
the leſſer towns. The tradition of the Jews 
is, that theſe judges of the particular towns 
were twenty-three in number: that they 
were to be aſſembled on cafes of life and 
death; and that three were ſufficient for ci- 
vil cauſes, and other buſineſs of leſs conſe- 
quence.* The King was the chief Judge, 
according to what the people ſaid to Samuel: 
Give us a King to judge us.+ 

'The place where theſe Judges held their 
court was the Gate of the city: for as all 
the Ifraelites were huſbandmen, who went 
out in the morning to work, and returned 


not again till evening, the city-gate was the | 


lace where they ofteneſt met with one ano- 
ther. And we muſt not be ſurpriſed that 
they worked in the fields and lived in the ci- 
ties; for they were not ſuch cities as the ca- 
pitals of our provinces, which can ſcarce ſub- 
1ſt on what the country for twenty or thirty 
leagues. round ſupplies. them. They were 
only the dwellings of as many huſbandmen 
as were neceſſary to cultivate the neighbour- 
ing felds. Hence, as the country was well 
peopled, the number of them was very 
great. The tribe of Juda alone counted one 
hundred and fifteen in its ſhare of the coun- 
try, when it entered on the poſſeſhon of it; 
beſidus what were built afterwards; and each 


Cod. Sanhedr. c. i. 1, 6, &c. 1 Kings viii. 5, 
city 
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city had villages dependent on it.“ They 
muſt, therefore, have been ſmall, and very 
near one another, like large villages ſur- 
rounded with walls and well built: in all o- 
ther reſpects exactly like what we fce in the 
country. 

For a like reaſon, among the Greeks and 
Romans, the place of meeting for all kinds 
of buſineſs was the market-place, becauſe 
they were all trades-people. Among our 
anceſtors the vaſſals of each Lord aſſembled 
in the court of his caſtle, and hence came 
the Courts of Princes. In the Levant, as 
the Princes live more ſhut up, buſineſs is 
tranſacted at the gate of the Seraglio; and 
this cuſtom of making one's court at the 
gate of the palace was in uſe in the time of 
the ancient Kings of Perſia, as may be ſeen 
in ſeveral paſſages of the book of Eſther. 

The gate of the city was the place where 
all public and private buſineſs was tranſacted 
in the times of the Patriarchs. Abraham 
made the purchaſe of his burying-place in 
the preſence of all who entered at the gate 
of the city of Hebron. . When Hemor and 
his fon Zichem, who had carried off Dina, 
propoſed to make an alliance with the Iſrael- 
ites, it was at the gate of the city that they 
ſpoke of it to the people.) We lee the 
form of theſe public acts, with all the parti- 
culars, in the hiſtory of Ruth. Booz, re- 
lolving to marry her, made him, who had a 
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better right to her, as the neareſt relation, 


transfer his right to her over to him. For 
this purpoſe, he fat himſelf down at the 
Late of Bethlehem, and when he ſaw the re- 
lation paſſing by, he ſtopped him. He then 


took twelve of the Elders of the city, and- 


after they were ſeated, he laid his claim be- 
fore them, and drew from his kinſman the 


declaration he had demanded, with the for-' 


mality appointed by the law, the pulling off 
his ſhoe. He took for witneſſes of this, not 
only the Elders, _ all the people, which 
ſhews that there were a great many ſpecta- 
tors. And, inc hoe: it is probable that cu- 
rioſity might ſtop all that were going by. 
They had not, generally ſpeabing, any very 
urgent bubnelh on hand; they all knew one 
another; they were all relations, and conſe- 
quently took an intereſt in what concerned 
each other. 

Perhaps thefe tranſactions. were taken 
in writing ; though the ſcripture doth not 
jpeak of 1t, except in Tobias and Jeremaas, 
a little before the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. 
In Tobias, mention is made of a. promiſſory 
note for money lent, of a contract of mar- 
11 age, and of a donation in favour of the 
marriage.“ In Jeremias it is a contract on 
3 purchaſe made. The Law of Moſes re- 
quires no deed in writing, but in the caſe of a 
civorce :* but although there had been no 
writings drawn up in theſe carly ages, their 


* Tob.3. 17. yi. 16, viii. 21. er. xxvii. 10. 
Deut. xxiv, I. 


contracts 
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contracts could not but have been very ſe- 
cure, as being made in ſo public a manner. 
If the Kinſman of Booz had been diſpoſed 
to conteſt the ceſſion he had made, all the 
inhabitants of Bethlehem would have con- 
ricted him of knavery; ſome had been pre- 
ſent at the tranſaction, and others had im- 
mediately heard of it. 

It was long before the Romans uſed writ- 
ing for private contracts, as is evident from 
their verbal obligation, which they called 
Stipulatio, They were not afraid that an ach 
would want proof, when they had pronoun- 
ced certain ſolemn words before all the peo- 
ple in the market- place; and had taken as 
witnefſes ſome particular citizens of rank 
and unblemithed character. Theſe acts were 
full as public, as thoſe made now-azdays in 
private houſes, in preſence of a Notary, 
who often knows not the parties, or a Scri- 
vener of ſome country village, and two hack- 
witneſſes. 

The Gate among the Hebrews, may be 
ſaid to be the ſame as the Forum or market- 
place among the Romans. The market for 
proviſions was held at the city-gate. Eliſcus 
foretold that proviſions ſhould be cheap the 
next day at the gate of Samaria.* This 
gate had a ſquare before it, which muſt have 
been a large one, ſince King Achab allem- 
ble there four hundred falſe Prophets.+ I 
imagine it was the ſame in the other cities 
and that theſe gates had ſome building, in 


* 4 Kings vii, + Ibid. 3. xxii. 6. 10. 
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which were feats for the Judges and Elders 
For it is ſaid, that Booz went up to the gate, 
and fat down : and when David was inform- 
ed of the death of Abſalom, he w ent up to 
the chamber of the Gate to weep.* This 
chamber might be theplace for theprivy coun- 
cil to meet in. In the temple of Jeruſalem 
itſelf, cauſes were decided at one of the 
Gates, and the Judges there held their ſit- 


tings. T After all theſe inſtances, we ought 


ne to be ſurpriſed that the ſcripture ſo of- 
ten uſes the word Gate, to expreſs the try- 
ing of a cauſe, or the public council of each 
city, or the city itſelf, or the ſtate ; and that 
in the Goſpel the Gates of Hell ſhould ſigni- 
fy the Kingdom or power of the Devil. 
After all, notwithſtanding the apparent 
ſimplicity of the manner in which the Iſrael- 
ites tranſacted their buſineſs, we muſt not 
conclude from thence, that there were no 
frauds, no chicanery, unjuſt law-ſuits or 
calumnies amongſt them. Theſe are evils 
inieparable from the corruption of human 
nature; and the more ſprightly and vigor- 
ous the diſpoſitions of men are, the more 
are they ſubject thereto. But they are par- 
ticularly the evil of great cities. When 
David fled from Jeruſalem on occaſion of the 
revolt of Abſalom, he repreſents fury and 
diſcord italking night and day on its walls; 
within, miſchief and juſtice 4 and uſury Ar 
deceit in its ſtreets the Prophets are full 


2 Kings xvili. 22. Þ Jer. xxvui. 10. f Pfal. liv. 
10, &c. 
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the ſame reproaches. Only we may believe 
that theſe evils were leſs frequent amongſt 
them than amongſt us, becauſe there were 
fewer who followed the profeſſion of the 
law. 

As the Law of God regulated temporal 
affairs, as well as thoſe of Religion, there 
was no diſtinction of tribunals; the ſame 
judges determined caſes of conſcience as well 
as civil and criminal cauſes. Few different 
employments, therefore, were requiſite, and 
fewer people to fill them, in compariſon of 


what we have now-a-days : for amongſt us 


it is diſgraceful to be only in a private ſtation 
of life, and to have no other occupation, 
than to improve one's eſtate and govern one's 

family. Every body aſpires after ſome pub- 
lic employment, the enjoyment of honours, 
prerogatives and privileges: and all public 
employments are conſidered either as ſo ma- 
ny trades to get bread, or as ſo many titles 
of diſtinction. But if we would conſider 
only what is eſſential in them, that is, thoſe 
public functions which are real and neceſ- 
ſary, it would be found that a ſmall number 
of people might diſcharge them all, and 
have moreover time enough to attend to 
their own private concerns. 

This was done amonglt all the nations of 
antiquity, and chiefly among the Hebrews. 
Under Joſue I find but four names of an 
public employments : the Zenetim, Senators 
or Elders; the R, or Chiefs; the So- 
fhctinr, or Judges; the Soterim, or thoſe who 

executed 
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executed the ſentence of the law.* In Da- 
vid's time, when the Kingdom was in the 
moſt flouriſhing ſtate, the following are all 
the public Officers mentioned.+ The fix 
thouſand Levites, Judges and Executioners 
of the Law : the Heads of tribes : the Heads 
of families, which are rather names of dig- 
nity than of public employments : the Heads 
of the twelve corps of twenty-four thouſand 
men each: the Heads. of one thouſand, and 
of a hundred men : the Heads over thoſe 
who took care of the King's demeſnes, that 
is to. ſay, of his lands and cattle. I here 
call thoſe Heads or Chiefs, whom the He- 
brew text calls Sarim, and the Latin Prinei- 
Pes. But it muſt be ſaid once for all, that 
it is impoſſible to expreſs, in another lan- 
guage, the titles of public employments and 
dignities. Thus neither the Greek nor La- 
tin verſions give us any juſt idea of the Chal- 
dæan dignities mentioned in Danicl, Ezechiel 
and other places of ſcripture. 

Amongſt David's officers are reckoned his 
Eunuchs,, or the Oſhcers of his houſehold ; 
for throughout the ſcripture, the word Eu- 
nuch is often taken for a Valet de Chambre, 
officer of the bed- chamber, or any other 


employed about the King's perſon, without 


pointing out any perſonal. imperfection. The 
Heads, moreover, of fifty men are mention- 
ed in other places; but as to tlie Heads over 
ten, I only find them mentioned in the Law. 


Joſ. xxiv. 1. I Chron. xxiii. 4. xxviii. 1, + Dan. 
ut. 3. Ezech. xxill. 23. $ 4 Kings i. 9. II. Ii. 3. | Exod, 


IViil. 25. 
The 
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The greateſt part of theſe employments are 
military; and the others are inconſiderable, 
if we reflect on the great multitude of the 
people, and the extent of the Kingdom of 
David. 


( XXVI.— WA. 


N EXT to the adminiſtration of juſtice we 
mult ſpeak of War. All the Iſraelites 
bore arms without exception, even the Le- 
vites and Prieſts. Banaias the Prieſt, the 
ſon of Joiada, was one of the moſt illuſ- 
trious of David's valiant men, and ſucceeded 
Joab in the chief command of Solomon's 
troops.“ All, therefore, were reckoned ſol- 
diers, who were of age to ſerve; and this 
age was from twenty and upwards. They 
were like the militia of certain countries, 
ever ready to aſſemble at the firſt orders. 
The difference is, that amongſt us the ute 
of arms 1s forbidden all thoſe who are con- 
ſecrated to God, and that we have beſides: 
an infinite number of people, who are uſe- 
leſs in war, ſuch as lawyers, officers of the 
revenue, tradeſmen, ſhopkeepers, artificers; 
whereas they were all huſbandmen and 
herdſmen, who bad, from their youth, been 
inured to fatigue and labour. It is even pro- 
bable that they were exerciſed in the uſe of 
their arms, at leaſt from the time of David 
and Solomon. In the fame manner, at 


* 2 Rings Xii. 20. + 3 Kings ii. 35. f Numb. i. 
3z 22. $ 2 Chron, vili. 9. 
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Rome, all the citizens of a certain age were 
obliged to ſerve a fixed number of campaigns, 
when commanded; from whence it comes 
that they uſed not the expreſhon of /evying 
troops, but of picking them out, becaute there 
always remained a great many more than 
they wanted. The Ifraelites had no diſſicul- 
ty in ſubſiſting their armies: for the coun- 
try was ſo ſmall, and the enemy ſo near, that 
they often came home at night, or had only 
a march of one or two days to make. 

Their arms were nearly the ſame as thoſe 
of the Greeks and Romans, that is to ſay, 
ſwords, bows and arrows, javelins and 
ſpears, or half-pikes; for we muſt not ima- 
gine that the ancients uſed long ſpears, like 
thoſe of our Knights-errant of old. Their 
ſwords were broad and ſhort, and hung on 
their thigh.* They alſo made uſe of ſlings, 
witneſs the inhabitants. of Gabaa in Benja- 
min, who could hit a hair + and theſe ſame 
Gabaonites could fight equally with both 
hands. Saul commonly held a javelin in his 
hand, f fuch as Homer gives his heroes, and 
the Romans gave Quirinus and their other 
Gods. They did not, however, wear arms, 
but when they had occaſion to uſe them; not 
even a ſword. When David ordered his men 
to march againſt Nabal, he tells them firſt of 


all to take their fwords, although they were 
in a ſtate of continual alarms. 5 The cuſtom 


of always wearing a ſword by the fide was 
peculiar to the Gauls and Germans. 
* Exod, xxxii. 23. Pſal. xliv. 4. Cant. iti. 8. + Judg - 


XX. 16. 11 Kings xviii. 10. $ Ibid, xxv. 13- - 
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For defenſive arms they bore ſhields, buck- 
lers, helmets, cuiraſſes, or armour for the 
back and breaſt, and ſometimes greaves, or 
an armour for the legs. We ſee an inſtance 
of a complete ſuit of armour in that of Go- 
lias,“ which was all of braſs like that of the 
Greeks in Homer. But theſe arms ſeem to 
have been ſcarce among the Iſraelites, as 
King Saul offered to lend David his own.+ 
They afterwards became very common, and 
Ozias had wherewith to arm all his troops, 
which amounted to upwards of three hun- 
dred thouſand men. f This ſame King pla- 
ced upon the towers on the walls of Jeruſa- 
lem machines to throw darts and large ſtones : 
he alſo fortified ſeveral towns, like moſt other 
kings. Thus was war then carried on in 
much the ſame manner as it was in the latter 
ages, before the invention of fire-arms. 

In the firſt ages the Iſraelites had only In- 
fantry, and that alſo was the chief ſtrength 
of the Greeks and Romans. Horſes are not 
neceſſary in hot countries, where people can 
always walk dry-ſhod : they are even uſeleſs 
in mountainous places: but they are of great 
help in cold countries, to get through 
bad roads, and to make long marches over 
plains either barren or thinly inhabited, ſuch 
as are in Poland and Tartary. 

The Iſraelites had Cavalry under the 
Kings. The firſt ſignal of Abſalom's revolt, 
was his raiſing horſes and chariots; never- 


® Ibid, xvii. 5, 6, &c. + 1 Kings xvii. 28. 
2 Chron. xvi. 14. Ibid. 15. 
theleſs, 
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theleſs, after the loſs of the battle in which 
He was kilied, he mounted a mule to make 
his eſcape.* Solomon, who could aftord 
very great expences, ſent to Egypt for a large 
number of horſes, and kept to the amount 
of forty thouſand, with twelve thouſand cha- 
riots. f "Theſe chariots of war were proba- 
bly like thoſe of the Greeks, that is to ſay, 
ſmall, with two wheels, carrying a man or 
two, ſtanding up, and leaning on the fore- 
part. 'The following Kings could not afford 
the great expence Solomon was at; but, from 
time to time, ſought aid from Egypt ; and on 
theſe occaſions, cavalry is always mentioned. 
'The Jews muſt have had no cavalry in the 
time of Ezechias, as Rabſaces inſolently 
ſaid to them: Come into the ſervice of my Maj- 
ter, the King. of Aſſyria, and 1 will give thee tauo 
thouſand horſes ; ſee if thou haſt men able t9 


anount them. 
The ſcripture no where informs me of any 


particulars relative to their evolutions, the 
form of their battalions, or the general or- 
der of battle; though it often ſpeaks of 
troops in battle array: but as to the art of 
encamping and marching in good order, the 
Journey through the deſert, under Moſes, 
Furniſhes an illuſtrious inſtance of both. The 
number of this prodigious army was known 
by exact muſter-rolls. Each man was ran- 
ged in his own tribe, each tribe in its parti- 
cular quarters, under one of the four princi- 
pal ones, according to the order of the birth 


* 2 Kings xv. I, Ibid, xviii. 9. + Ibid. iv. 26. 


2 Chron, ix. 25, f 4 Kings xviii. 23. 
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of the Patriarchs, and the quality of their 
mothers.* Ihey marched by ſound of trum- 
pet, keeping always the ſame order, and en- 
camping in the ſame ſituation, with the Ark of 
the Covenant in the center. Great. care was 
taken to keep their quarters clean—a thing 
very neceſſary in ſo hot a country, and ſo 
difficult with ſach a great multitude:+ In a 
word, we fſce that the order of encampments, 
among the Greeks and Romans, which we 
10 juſtly admire, was taken, lixe every thing 
A from the models of the eaſtern nations. 
The Hebrews ſet a high value on ſpoils and 
booty, like all the ancients: they were marks 
of honour, 

From the time of Joſue to that of the 
Kings, the command of the army belonged 
to thoſe who were choſen by the people for 
that purpoſe, or whom. God raiſed up in an 
extraordinary manner, ſuch as Othoniel, Ba- 
racy and Gedeon; ; but they were only obeyed 
ay that part of the people, who had choten 
them, or to whom God had given them ag 
deliverers. The reſt of the people, abuſing 
their liberty, were often pen to the in- 
ſults of their enemies. For this reaſon they 
deſired to have a King, not only to adminiſter 
juſtice to them, but to take on himſelf the 
chief command of tlie army, and to wage 
war for them. f And indeed, from that time 
they enjoyed greater ſecurity. The King 
aſſembled the people, whenever he thought 
proper, and always kept a certain number of 


Numb. i. 2, &c. + Numb. v. 2, &c, Deut. xi, 
IO, II, &. 12 Kings viü. 20. 
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troops on foot. It is remarked of Saul, at 
the beginning of his reign, that he kept a 
ſtanding army of three thouſand men.“ Da- 
vid had twelve corps of twenty- four thouſand 
cach, who ſerved by the month, each in its 
turn.+ Joſaphat had not the third part of 
David's kingdom, and yet he had eleven 
hundred and ſixty thouſand men, all good 
troops, ready at hand, beſides the garriſons 
of his ſtrong places. 


ö XXVII.—- KINGS. 


1 King had power of life and death, 
and could put criminals to death with- 
out any of the formalities of law. David made 
uſe of this power againſt the man who boait- 
ed that he had killed Saul,f and thoſe who 
had aſſaſſinated Iſboſeth. 5 The Roman Em- 
perors had alſo the ſame power. The Kings 
of the Iſraelites levied tribute on the Iſrael- 
ites themſelves, ſince Saul promiſed an ex- 
emption therefrom to the whole family of 
the man, who would fight Golias; / and it 
feems Solomon. levied excefhve ones, from 
the complaints made to Roboam. J In other 
reſpects, however, the power of the Kings 
was very mnch limited. They were obliged 
to obſerve the law like private people; they 
could neither derogate from it, nor add to 
it; and there is not a ſingle inſtance of a 


* Kings xiii. 2. + 1 Chron. rxvit. t 2 Kings i 
T5. 9 Ibid. iv. 12. 1 Kings xvii. 25. 7 3 Kings 
111. 4. 
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new law made by any of them. Their man- 
ner of living at home was ſufficiently plain 
and fimple. This we fee by the deſeription 
Samuel gives of the manners of the Kings, 
to put the people out of conceit with them; 
for he gives them only women for all the do- 
meſtic employments about their perſon.“ 
They had, however, a number of attend- 
ants, when they appeared in public. Among 
other marks of Abſalom's revolt, the ſerip- 
ture reckons fifty men to go before him + 
and the ſame is ſaid of his brother Adomas.t 

Theſe Kings lived in a frugal manner like 
private people; the difference was that the 
had more lands and Jarger flocks. In the 
enumeration of David's wealth, there are 
indeed reckoned treaſures of gold and ſilver; 
ſo alſo are reckoned his lands in tillage, his 
vine-yards, his ſtores of wine and oil, his 
groves of oltve-trees and fiy-trees, droves of 
oxen, camels, aſſes and flocks of ſheep.h 
Homer deſcribes the * of Ulyſſes in 
much the ſame manner. e gives him on 
the continent twelve large — dns s of each 
ipecies of cattle, beſides what he had on his 
own iſland.] They drew from theſe large 
ſtocks whatever was neceſſary for the ſubſiſt- 
ence of their houſehold. In Solomon's 
time twelve Hitendants were diſtributed over 
the whole land of Ifrael, who ſent, in their 
turns, each in his month, proviſions for the 
table, amounting, every day, to thirty mea- 

Kings viii. 13. f 2 Kings xv. 1. + 3 Kings i. 5 
$ T Chron, xxvii. 25, &c. | OT, xiv, 
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ſures of fine flour, threefcore meaſures of 
meal, thirty oxen and a hundred ſheep, &c,* 
which is enough to feed, at leaſt, five thouſ- 
and. people. As theſe proviſions were in 
ſpecie and the produce of the country itſelf, 
there was no need of buying any thing, and 
confequently no need of Purveyors, 'Trea- 
ſurers, Comptrollers, nor of that number 
of people different in employments, who 
eat up the great Lords; ſo that gold and 
ſilver were either laid by, or employed in 
their moſt natural uſe, for plate and orna- 
ments. 

Hence came the immenſe riches of David 
and Solomon.F David prepared whatever 
was neceſfary towards the building of the 
Lemple, the expences of which amounted 
to an hundred and eight talents of gold, and 
2 million, ten thouſand talents of ſilver : 
which, in French monry amounts to eleven 
thouſand fx hundrend and fixty-nine mil- 
tons, fix hundred and fixty-eight thouſand 
I:vres, and ſomewhat more; or five hun— 
red and ten millions, five hundred and 
forty-feyen thouſand, nine hundred and 
leventy-ſire pounds ſterling. He beſides 
cauſed great treaſures to be laid up in his 
tepulchre. Solomon built ſeveral palaces, 
fortitied ſeveral towns, and made many 
public works. All the plate and fur- 
niture of his houſe at Libanus was of pure 
gold; without counting two hundred targets 


*. 3 Kings iv. 7. Ibid. 22, &. f I Chron. xxix. 
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of gold, each of which was worth thirtee: 
thouſand livres, or, five hundred and ſixty- 
eight pounds, fifteen thillings ſterling ; and 
three hundred bucklers, worth above fix 
thouſand livres each, or two hundred and 
ſixty-two pounds, ten ſhillings ſterling.“ 

His revenues, in effect, were very great. 
Commerce alone brought him in yearly fix 
hundred and fixty-fix talents of gold, w hich 
make above forty three millions of livres, or 
above one million eight hundred and eighty- 
one thouſand, two hundred and fifty pounds 
ſterling. He made the Ifraelites pay him 
tribute, as likewiſe all the foreign nations 
that were ſubject to him, the Hevites, the 
Amorites, and the other ancient inhabitants 
of the land of Iſrael; the Idumeans alſo, 
and a great part of Arabia, and all Syria: 
for his Empire extended from the entrance 
of Egypt to the Euphrates. And from all 
theſe rich countries every year werfe fent veſ- 
ſels of gold and ſilver, different ſorts of 
cloth, arms, perfumes, horles and mules. 
Theſe fame reflections may enable us to 
conceive from whence Crœtus, in a ſtate of 
nearly the ſame extent as Solomon's, got all 
his riches. . Gold and ſilver were not as yet 
ſo much diſperſed over the world. There 
was very little in Greece, none at all in Italy 
or the reſt of Europe, except Spain, where 
there were mines, 

Let us ſtop a little to conſider this proſpe- 


The whole amount, therefore, of the T argets and 
Bucklers, was one hundred and nucty-t ye thou. and. ve 


hundred pounds ſterling. 
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rity of Solomon: for indeed the ſight of it 
is pleaſing. Read all the hiſtories cf the 
world, you wili no where find fuch an at- 
ſemblage of all the bleſſings that can be taſ- 
ted on earth. A young Prince in the flower 
of his age, of a handſome perſon, of great 
natural parts, of great learning and abilities, 
with ſuch a reputation, that all the Kings of 
the earth ſent to hear him as a prodigy of 
wiſdom,“ and a Queen came in perſon, 
from a great diſtance, to ſee him. f He 
was ſovereign of a large territory in profound 
peace, reſiding in the fineſt country in the 
whole world, moſt magnificently lodged, 
with a numerous attendance, abounding in 
riches, [wi imming in pleaſures, refuſing him- 


ſelf nothing, as he himſelf owns, t and ap- 


Flying all his great natural parts to the grati- 
ücation of his defres. This is what we 


mould call a happy man, according to our na- 


tural ideas; but it is certain he was not fo, 
ſince he was not cont ent, He himſelf tells 
ws for: [ fornd piecfure and joy to be deceit, and 
0 tht all 1 PW: - oh were nothing but vanity 
* nfN:Ticn 6 ot mind. 
II this proſperity of Solomon and his peo- 
die, God has given mankind two important 


* 


5 


3 of inſtruction at the ſame time. Firſt, 
he has ſhewn his fidelity in accompliſhing his 
promiſes , beſtowing, 1 in ſo liberal a manner, 
62 the Ifraelites all the good things he had 
zromiſed their fatliers, in the poſſeſſion of 


that 


br. 
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that land; to the end that none might here- 
after doubt of his being able to reward thoſe 
who ſtick cloſe to him, and keep his com- 
mandments. Men, whoſe minds were en- 
tirely bent on what was an object of ſenſe, 
ſtood in need of ſuch a pledge as this, to be- 
lieve, one day, bleſſings that are inviſible, 
and the recompences of a life to come. But 
beſides, by granting the Ifraclites the enjoy- 
ment of theſe ſenſible bleſſings, and heaping 
on them, with profuſion, whatever could 
conſtitute the felicity of this life, God- has 
given all mankind an opportunity of unde- 
ceiving themſelves with regard to theſe tem- 
poral bleſſings, and of forming more ſublime 
hones. For who can pretend to 1 
under the ſun, if Solomon was not ſo? Who 
can doubt, but, whatever paſſes here, is va- 
nity, after he himſelf acknow ledges it to be 
ſo! Does not his example ſhew us clearly 
that temporal bleſſings are not only vain, but 
alſo dangerous; not only incapable of ſatisfy- 
ing the heart of man, but likely to corrupt it? 
What reaſon have we to flatter ourſelves that 
we {hall make a better uſe of them than that 
darling people of God, and fo well inſtruc— 


ted by him, andwho ſeem to have a better title 


to theſe bleſſings, ſince they were propoſed to 
them as a reward ? What raſhneſs would it 
be to imagine that we ſhould be able to with- 
ſtand the allurements of pleaſure with more 
reſolution than the wiſe Solomon? He 2- 
bandoned himſelf fo far to the love of wo- 


men, as to keep a thouſand of them, con- 


trary to the expreſs prohibition of the law of 
Coed: 
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God*: and the complaiſance he had towards. 


them, drew him even into Idolatry. His 
ſubjects followed his bad example, and, 


from his-reign, the manners of the Iſraclites- 


became more and more corrupted. 

The diviſion of the two kingdoms of II- 
rael and Juda {till farther increaſed the evil. 

The corruption was far the greateit in Iſrael, 

where Idolatry, the ſource of all forts of 
crimes, continued to reign :+ rebellions and 
treaſons were there very frequent. In Juda 
the crown departed not from the houſe of 
David : ſeveral of the kings,were pious: the 


Prieſts and Levites, who all withdrew thi- 


ther, preſerved there the practice of the law 
in greater purity, together with the tradition 
of the true Religion. 

In theſe latter times, the law being deſ. 
piſed, an intercourſe with ftrangers became 
more frequent, particularly to procure aſſiſt- 
ance in their wars: and this was the ground 
of the reproaches the Prophets made them, 
for their want of confidence in God. The 
ſtrangers whoſe alliance they chiefly ſought, 
were the Aſſyrians and the Egyptians, the 
two moſt powerful nations at that time. Lo 
ingratiate themſelves with them, they imi- 
tated their manners and their idolatry; and 
the ruin of the Ifraclites followed the fate of 
thoſe nations, when Egypt fell, and Aſſyria 


got the ſuperiority. 
Deut. xvil. 17. + Wiſd. xiv. 27. 


XXVII. 
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F XXVIII.— PAR Y III. 
Jews. The CAPpTIVI Tx. 


18 is what appeared to me the moſt re- 
markable in the manners of the Iſrael- 
tes, while they enjoyed their full liberty in 
their own country, without being intermix- 
ed with ſtrangers, or ſubject to Infidels. Let 
us now take a view of their laſt ſtate, from 
the captivity of Babylon to their final and 
total diſperſion. Although they were ſtill 
the ſame people, and retained, in the main, 
the ſame manners, there is, however, ſome 
conſiderable difference in them to be ob- 
ſerved. 

Firſt, they are called, in theſe latter times, 
by no other name but that of Jeu, becauſe, 
in fact, the Kingdom of Juda alone then 
fubſiſted. When Terufalem was ruined, Sa- 
maria had been fo above a century before; 
when Salmanaſar had carried away the ten 
tribes, who had gotten the name of Iſtael. 

And although the Kingdom of Juda com- 
| prifed the whole Tribes of Benjamin and 
Levi, beſides ſeveral individuals of all the o- 
thers, whom zeal for Religion had drawn 
over to them ever fince the ſchiſm of Jero- 
boam; all diſtinction was taken away under 
the name of Jud 2nd us,; and they had 
bei accultomed to this name even before 
the Captivity, * 


. 


b 4 Kings xvi. 6. 


From 
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From the death of Joſias, as the Kingdom 
was evidently tending to ruin, a great number 
of Jews diſperſed themſelves on every ſide, 
and withdrew to ſettle amongſt the Ammon- 
tes, the Moabites, the Idumeans, and other 
neighbouring nations.“ Of thoſe who were 
in Jeruſalem at the time of. its being taken, 
the Chaldæans carried away the moſt conſi- 
derable into Captivity, and left only the 


pooreſt amongſtthem to cultivate the ground: 


and even theſe went into Egypt a little time 
after.+ | | 

As-: to thoſe who were carried away to Ba- 
bylon, the ſcripture aſſures us, they became 
ſlaves to the King and his children: for ſuch 
was then the law of war. T All who were 
taken in arms, all the inhabitants of a 
city taken by ſtorm, or which had ſurren- 


dered at diſcretion, as-alſo thoſe of the flat 


country that depended- on it, were made 
ſlaves to the Conqueror. They became 
either the property of the public, or of the 
perſon who. had taken them, according to 
the laws eſtabliſhed in each country, for the 
acquiſition” and diſtribution” of the booty. 
Thus, at the taking of Troy, all who were 
left alive, were made ſlaves, even to Queen 
Hecuba and the Princeſſes her daughters. 
The Greek and Roman hiſtories are ful! 
of the like inſtances. The Romans put in 
irons the Kings who had made an obſtin«'* 
reſiſtance, and put them to death, after chic; 
had led them in triumph. They ſold the 


* Jer, xli. 10. f Ibid, xlii. j 2 Chron, vxxvi. 20 
common 
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common people by auction, and diſtributed, 
the lands among their own citizens, whom 
they ſent thither to ſettle colonies. This 
undoubtedly was the way to ſecure their con- 
queſts. Neither the Jews nor Iſraelites were 
ſo harſh y treared by the Aſſyrians. Some 
of them enjoyed great liberty, as did Tobias 
under Salmanaſar: and ſome of them were 
rich, as were Tobias himſelf, his kinſman 
Raguel, and his friend Gabelus;“ and at Ba- 
bylon Joachim, the huſbahd of Suſanna. f 


It appears alſo from this hiſtory of Suſanna, 


that the Jews, tho' in a ſtate of captivity, 
had the free exerciſe of their law; even ſo 
far as to appoint Judges, in caſes of life and 
death. 

It was impoſſible, however, but that this 
intermixture with ſtrangers ſhould introduce 
a great change in their manners, ſince one 
of their principal maxims was to avoid any 
intercourſe with all other nations. Man 
were prevailed on to adore idols, to eat for- 
bidden meats, and to marry foreign women: 
and all conformed to their maſters in things 
indifferent, ſuch as language. Thus in the 
ſpace of ſeventy years, which was the dura- 
tion of the captivity, they forgot the He- 
brew; and from that time it was underſtood 
only by the learned, as the Latin is amongſt 
us. Their vulgar tongue was the Syriac or 
Chaldaic, ſuch as it is in Daniel, and the 
Paraphraſes of the ſcripture, which were 
afterwards made, that the people might be 


„Tob. i. 14. + Dan, xli. 
. able 
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able to underſtand it. 'They changed alſo 
their letters: inſtead of the ancient form, 
which the Samaritans rciained, they took 
that of the Chaldæans, which we call He- 
brew letters. | 


6 XXIX.-——Return of the Jews. Their 
STATE and ConpDiTioN under the 
PERSIAN Ss. 


WHEN Cyrus had granted them their li- 
berty, and permiſſion to return to Ju- 
dæa and rebuild the Temple, they neither 
all returned, nor at the ſame time. A great 
many remained at Babylon, and m all other 
places where they were ſettled. They who 
returned were not all Jews; ſome few of 
the other Tribes were joined to them: and 
the whole of them together made but a 
ſmall number. The firſt, under the conduct 
of Jorobabel, did not amount to hfty thou- 
fand, flaves included : and their poverty may 
be ſeen by. the ſmall number of their flaves 
and cattle.* What compariſon is there be- 
tween fifty thouſand fouls, and the number 
requiſite, in the time of Joſaphut, to raiſe 
an army of twelve hundred thouſand fighting 
men ? About fifteen hundred more returned 
with Eſdras: f and we may ſuppoſe that ſe- 
veral other companies would alſo return. 
They did what they could to diſtinguiſh 
their ancient inheritance, and to preſerve 


* T1 Eld. ii. 64. + bd, vii. 


what 
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what had been the lot of their family. For 
that purpoſe Eſdras collected all thoſ- 
Genealogics, which are at the beginning of 
Chronicles, and where he chiefly cnlarges 
on the three Tribes of Juda, Levi and Ben- 
amin, and carefully points out their reſpec- 
tive habitations. To people Jeruſalem, all 
were admitted, who would ſettle there ;* 
which could not but cauſe ſome confuſion 
in their reſpective allotments. Moreover it 
was juſt, that thoſe who were preſent ihould 
occupy the lands of ſuch as refuſed to re- 
turn, or were not to be found. Thus, in 
the latter times, St Joſeph lived at Nazareth 
in Galilee, though his family was originally 
of Bethlehem: and Anne, the Prapheteſs, 
although of the Tribe of Aſer, lived at Je- 
ruſalem. But they ſtil! knew to what Fribe 
they belonged, and they had preſerved their 
genealogies, as we ſee by that of St Joſeph, 
though he was only a poor Artiüccr. They 
carefully diſti; nguiſhed the true Ifraelitcs 
ſrom the ſtrangers admitted amongſt them, 
whom they called in their own tongue, Gi;- 
res, and Broeſciyter i in Greek. 

Hence one of their firſt concerns after their 
return was to ſeparate themſelves from ſtran- 
gers, and to ſee that the prohibitions in the 
Law, with regard to intermarrying with un- 
believents; were duly obſerved. t They even 
extended theſe prolubitions to the nations 
he Law had not included in them; to the 


+ African. ap. Euſ. Hiſt, I. 1. c. 7. 


2 Eldr. xi. 3 
41 Lidr. ix. 2 Eſd ix. 
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people of Azotus, who were a part of the 
Philiſtines; to the Egyptians, Ammonites 
and Moabites. The experience the Iſraelites 
had of the evils arifing from theſe marriages, 
after the bad example ſet by Solomon, indu- 
ced the Wiſemen thus to interpret the law, 
and carry it beyond the letter, to fulfil more 
effectually the intention of it. The Prieſts 
were the moſt exact obſervers. of theſe pro- 
hibitions; they married none but women of 
their own Tribe; and Joſephus ſhews us the 
precautions taken in this reſpect in his time. * 
Never were the Jews, in general, ſo faithful 
to God; and, after their return from the 
captivity, we hear no more of their Idolatry— 
iuch an impreſhon had the ſeverity of that 
chaſtiſement, and the accompliſhment of all 
the prophecies which had denounced it, made 
on their minds. The Apoſtates, it is true, 
had liberty to go and live amongſt the unbe- 
lievers; fo that none appeared to be Jews 
but ſuch as were really 10. 

Under the firſt Perſian Kings, they were 
in a very weak condition; envied by the 
ſtrangers their neighbours, eſpecially the 
Samaritans, expoſed to their inſults and ca- 
jumnies; and liable to have their throats cut 
by their enemies, at the firſt orders of the 
great King, as appears by the cruel edict, 
which Aman obtained againſt them, the 
execution of which Eſther prevented. They 
could not finith the building of the Temple, 
till twenty years after their firſt return; and 


» Contr, App. I. 1.c. 2. 1 Eſch. ;u. 8, &c. 
the 
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the raiſing the walls of Jeruſalem took up 
ſixty years more, ſo that fourſcore years 
elapſed before their work was completed. 
The country muſt have been extremely poor, 
ſince Herodotus,* who lived at the fame 
time, includes Syria, Phœnicia, Paleſtine, 
and the Iſland of Cyprus in one only g3- 
vernment, which paid Darius no more than 
a tribute of three hundred and fifty talents, 
like one of the leaſt provinces: whereas that 
of Babylon alone paid a thouſand. This 
revenue was doubled, in the time of tlie 
Romans, for Paleſtine alone; and it brought 
in to Herod and his children ſeven hundred 
and ſixty talents, which make above fifteen 
hundred thoufand livres, reckoning by the 
ſmaller talent; or ſeventy-ſive thouſand 
pounds ſterling. 

The Jews, by little and little, recovered 
themſelves, and during the remainder of the 
reign of the Perſians, they lived according 
to their own laws, in the form of a Republic 
governed by the High Prieſt and the coun- 
eil of ſeventy-one Elders, The country 
was repeopled, the cities rebuilt, and the 
lands better cultivated than ever. Plenty re— 
turned once more; and there was ſuch a 
profound peace and tranquillity, that, fer 
near the ſpace of three hundred years, no 
diſturbance happened among them, or any 
thing that makes the common ſubject of hit- 
tory : and from hence comes that great chaſm 
in their hiſtory which we find between the 


® Herod, J. iii. + Joſ. Pell. Jad. I. ii. c. 4. 
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time of Nehemias and the Maccabees. The 
Temple of God was honoured even by {tran- 
gers, who vilited it, and brought their of- 
terings. thither.* In a word, 1 was the 
proſperity of the Jewith ſtate after their re- 
turn, that the Prophets foretelling it, have 
left us the moſt magnificent repreſentative 
types of the reign of the Meſſias. 

The Greeks began, at this time, to become 
firſt acquainted with the Jews in Egypt and 
Syria, where they often travelled; and they 
turned this intercourſe wich them to their 
own great advantage, if we believe the an- 
cient Chriſtian writers, as St Juſtin and St 
Clement of Alexandria: for they poſitively 
aſſert that the Poets, Legiſlators and Philo- 
ophers of the Greeks had learned from 
the Jews, all that was valuable in what 
they taught. In fact, Solon travelled into 
Egypt, and the laws he gave the Athenians 
had a great aſſinity to thoſe of Moſes. Py- 
thagoras was a Jong time in Egypt, and weni 
to Babylon! in the time of Cambyſes: he had, 

therefore, ſeen ſome Jews, and might have 
e with them. Plato ſtudied many 

ears in Egypt; and makes Socrates ſay o 
many excellent things, grounded on the prin- 
ciples taught by Moſes, that there is room 

Q ſuſpect that he had a knowledge of them. 

The Jews reduced to practice the bei} 
things he propoſes either in his Republic or 
Mt is Laws, that is to ſay, that every man 
-avuld live by his oor, a ſtranger to lux- 
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ury and ambition, without having it in his 
power either to impoveriſh or enrich himſelt 
too much, looking on Juſtice as the greateſt 
of all bleſſings, avoiding all novelty and 
change. We ſee in the perſon of Moſes, 
David and Solomon examples of that fage, 
whom he wiſhed for to govern a ſtate and 

ender it happy, and ſuch as he durit ſcarce 
hope for, through the whole ſucceſſion of al! 
ages. He mentions, in ſeveral places, 
without ſupporting them with any proofs, 
ſome traditions, whoſe antiguity he reſpects, 
and which are manifeſtly ſcraps of the true 
doctrine, relating to a judgment after death, 
and a future itate.+ If Plato and the other 
Greeks did not learn theſe great truths im- 
mediately from the Jews, they had learnt 
them, at leaſt, from other nations of the 
Eaſt, who being nearer the ſource of man- 
kind, and having writings much more an— 
cient than the Greeks, had preſerved much 
better traditions from pk firſt men, though 
wrapped up in a multitude of fables. 


XXX. —The STATE of the Jews under 
the MacEDONIANS. 


HE Conqueſts of Alexander made the 
Jews ſtill better known to the Greeks, 
whoſe ſubjects they were now become. Jo- 
{ephus © brings proofs of this from the teiti- 
monics of Clearchus, a diſciple of Ariſto— 
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tle, and of Hecatæœus of. Abdera. They 
continued to live according to their own 
laws, under the protection of the Macedo— 
nian Princes, as they had _ under the 
Perſians. But as their country | ay between 
the territorics of the Kings of Syria and thoſe 
(„f. Egypt, they ſometimes. obeyed the Sy- 
rians and ſometimes the Egyptians, according 
as either of thoſe Princes became the ſtrong- 
er; and they were well or ill uſed, accord- 
ing to the humour or intereſt of the Kings, 
and the credit of their enemies.“ Alexan- 
der the Great, convinced of their affection 
and fidelity to him, beſtowed on them the 
province of Samaria, and exempted it from 
tribute; and when he built Alexandria, he 
ſettled tome Jews therein, with the ſame 
e the other citizens enjoyed; ſo 
hat 2 hey bore alſo the name of Man 
ſt is true, that the firit of the Ptolomies, 


having taken Jerufalem by ſurpriſe, carried 
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0 [ome of them in garriſons, ad 
them ſo well, that he drew ſeveral 
more over to him. His fon Fhiladelphus 
ranſomed all the Jews, who were flaves in 
is territories, and ſent large preſents to Je- 
ruſalem, in favour of the tranflation he or- 
dered to be made of their law.$ 


1 Contra App. 2. + Jol. XIi. Ant. i. Contra Ayr. 
— 1 Joel, Ant. I. 2. S 12. Ant. 2. 
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They were alſo greatly favoured by ſeveral 
of the Kings of Syria. Seleucus Nicanor 
made them denizons of the cities he built 
in Aſia Minor, and the lower Syria, even 
of Antioch, the capital, with privileges, 
which continued the ſame under the Ro- 
mans. Antiochus the Great, having re- 
ceived ſignal ſervices from the Jews, granted 
ſeveral immunities and conſiderable favours 
to the city of Jeruſalem; and,-in-order to 
ſecure to himſelf Lydia and Phrygia, which 
were not.. ſufficiently ſtaunch in their alle- 
giance to him, he eſtabliſhed there colonies 
of Jews, giving them room to build on, and 
lands to cultivate.“ 

The ſirſt privilege the Jews always aſked, 
on theſe occaſions, was the free exerciſe of 
their religion and the obfcrvance of their 
law. But, in other reſpects, they could 
not well avoid following the manners of the 
Greeks in many points, as they had thoſe 
of the Chaldæans and others: and eſpecially 
they were obliged to talk the Greek tongue, 
which was then become common all over the 
Kait, and continued to be ſo, while the Ro- 
man empire laſted. Hence ſeveral of them 
took Greek names, as Ariſtobulus, Philo, 
Andrew, Philip, or gave their Hebrew names 
1 Greek ſcund and termination, as Jaſon for 
Jeſus, Simon for Simeon, Hieroſolyma for 
Jeruſalem. 

It was probably about this time that the 
Jews croſed the teas and ſettled in Europe. 
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For thoſe who underſtood Greek, and had 
been accuſtomed to live with the Greeks in 
Aſia, Syria and Egypt, might eaſily live in 
any part of the Grecian Empire, even in 
Macedonia and Achaia, according as they 
found more convenience and liberty. And 
indeed we ſee tlrat Se Paul found a great 
number in ail the Greek cities, when he 
went thither to preach the Goſpel, about 
two hundred and fifty years after the time 
of Antiochus the Great. "Theſe were the 
Jews, become half Greeks, whom the Jews 
of the Eaſt called Felleni/ts ; and they ap- 
propriated to the Gentiles the name of He/- 
lJenes, which properly ſignifies Grecians; fo 
that in the writings of St Paul, Greek and 
Gentile 1s the ſame thing.* 

The Jews could not live thus intermixctl 
with the Greeks, but that the latter, curious 
as they then were, muſt know a great deal 
of their religion and laws, particularly after 
the tranilation of their ſacred books. The 
wiſe men and true Philoſophers ſet a high 
value on them, as we may judge from what 
Strabo wrote on them, a long time after. 
All were ſtruck with the magnificence of the 
temple, and the beautiful order of their ce- 
remonies. Agrippa himſelf, ſon-in-law to 
Phil. Auguſtus, admired it. But the greateſt 
part of the Greeks of that time, I mean in the 
reign of the Macedonians, were not capable 
of reliſhing the manners and maxims of the 


7 
Jews. They were too grave for men render- 


Rom. , 16. i 10, &. + Strabo I. xv}. 
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ed effeminate by Aſiatic luxury, and whoſe 
employment was about trifles.* There was, 
indeed, a great number of Philoſophers a- 
mong them; but the greateſt part contented 
themſelves * diſcourſing on virtue, and 
diſputing with great warmth on the ſubject. 
The reit of the Greeks were extravagantly 
curious and fond of the fine arts. , One gave 
himſelf up to the ſtudy of Rhetoric, another 
to that of Poetry, another to Muc: Pain- 
ters, Sculptors and Architects were greatly 
citeemed among them. - Others followed 
only the exerciſes of the Gymnaſium, to 
torm their bodies and to become good Ath- 
letes. Others employed themſelves wholly 
in the ftudy of Aſtronomy, and Phyhcs : 
and were nothing elſe but a ſet of learned 
men, great geniuſes, and idle people of all 
lorts. 

The manners of the + Romans were at 
that time much more ſolid. They applied 
only to Agriculture, Juriſprudence and 
war, and willingly left to the Greeks the 
glory of ſucceeding in the fine arts, and 
curious ſciences, while they confined them- 
telves to making of conqueſts and .go- 
verning nations, making this, as Virgil 
lays, a capital point of their Politics. But 
the ſerious diſpoſition of the Jews went {till 
farther, ſince they made morality, and the 


Ut primum poſitis nugari Græcia bellis Cæpit, &c. 
Tiorat 3. Ep. i. 


+ Rome dulce diu ſuit et folemne recluſa mane domo 
vigilare, &c. ib. 103. 

Excudent alli ſpirantia mollins ara, Mneid- vi. 847. 
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ſervice of God, their chief ſtudy. We have 


a fine inſtance of this in the book of Eccte- 
ſiaſticus, written about this time.“ It was 
this, however, that made the Greeks conſi- 
der them as an ignorant people, who wiſhed 
to know nothing but their own law. They 
called them ' Barbarians, a name they be- 
ſtowed on all who were not Greeks, and 
deſpiſed them more than any other ſtrangers, 


on account of their Religion, which appear- 


ed to them gloomy and abſurd.+ They faw 
the Jews refrain from all riot and excefs, 
not through ceconomy and policy, but thro' 
a motive of conſcience. This appeared to 
them too ſevere; and they were eſpecially 
diſpleaſed with their reſt of the Sabbath, 
their faſts and diſtinction of meats, 

They were looked upon as the enemies of 
all mankind. They lived feparatc from all 
others, ſaid a Greek Philofopher, having 
nothing in- common with us, neither table, 
nor libations, nor Prieſts, nor facrifices. 
They are farther from us than the inhabi- 
tants of Suſa, Bactria, or India.. 

Add, moreover, that their abhorrence of 
Idolatry made them reject ſculpture and 
painting, the two darling arts of the Greeks.“ 
They deſpiſed ſtatues as uſeleſs pieces of 
workmanſhip, and objects of ridicule, and 


the fruits of great idleneſs: and hence, in 


* Jef. cont. App. I. i. c. 4. &c. 1. ii. c. 6. Orig. in 


| Cels. I. v. 


+ Judzorum mos triſtis abſurCuſque. Tac, Hiſt. v. 
Philoſt. 1. iv. c. 11. 
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the ſcripture, Idols are called Vanity, to 


ſhew that they are vain things, that only 
have a deceitiul appearance, and are of no 


uſe.* They are alſo called abominations, be- 


cauſe they cannot be ſuthciently deteſted, if 
we conſider the blindneſs of thoſe who at- 
tribute to them, the incommunicable name 
of God. For the ſame reaſon the Jews 
could not hear, without horror, the im- 
pious fables, of which the Greek Poets were 
full : they incurred conſequently the hatred 
of the Grammarians, who got a living by 
cxplaining them; and of the Rhapſodiſts, 
whoſe trade it was to ſing heroic Poems in 
public; of the actors of IT ragecien and Co- 
medies, and all others, whoſe livelihood and 
reputation depended on Poetry, and a falſe 
Theology.+ 

The Jews, it is true, made it a rule a- 
mongſt them not to ridicule other nations, 
nor to ſpeak ill of their Gods: but it was 
very difficult not to let ſlip ſome word of con- 
tempt. Now what muſt the rage of a Greek 
Grammarian be, if he ſhould hear a Jew re- 
peat ſome paſſage out of the Prophets againſt 
Idols: if he ſaw Homer treated like a falſe 
Prophet or impoſtor, the abſurdities of the 
genealogy of their Gods, their amours and 
crimes expoſed ? How could they bear them 
to deteſt the ſcandalous lewdneſs of their 
Theatres, and the abominable ceremonies of 


Bacchus and Ceres: or, in a word, to hear 


Orig. in Celſ. If, liv, 10. Jer. x. 15. Wild. xiii. 13. 
+ Plato, Joſ. in App. 
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them maintain that their God was the only 
true God, and that they alone, of all the na- 
tions in the world, knew the truth with re- 
gard to Religion and Morals? They were 
the leſs hearkened to, as they neither could 
make ine harangues, nor diſpute in form; 
and as a proof of theſe great truths, they al- 
ledged nothing but facts, that is the great 
miracles God had performed-in the fight of 
their Fathers. Now the common people a- 
mong the Greeks made no difference between 
theſe miracles and the prodigies they related 
out of their own fablesz and the Philoſo- 
phers * believed them impoſkble, becauſe 
they reaſoned only from the laws of nature, 
which they thought to be neceſſary by an ab- 
jolute neceſſity. | 

With theſe diſpoſitions the Greeks eafily 

gave ear to the calumnies of the Phenicians, 
the Egyptians, and the other enemies of the 
fews.+ And from thence came thoſe filly 
ſtories, ſo gravely told by Tacitus, f when 
he pretends to explain the origin of the Jews, 
and act the learned hiſtorian z; and which we 
alſo ſee in Juſtin, who had drawn them from 
the ſame ſources. Strabo, though he ſpeaks 
more decently, does not ſeem to have had 
any better information, 

But beſides tlieſe lies, which might be 
eaſily deſpiſed, the Greeks from thence pro- 
ceeded to violences and perſecutions. Thus 
Ptolemy Philopator, after he had Joſt the bat- 


* Galcn de uſu Part. + Contr. App. i. 2 
t Tacit, v. Hitt, 
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tle of Raphia, vented his revenge on them: 
and his ſon, Epiphanes, provoked at his be- 
ing hindered from entering the ſanctuary, 
determined to expoſe them to Elephants, as 
related in tlie third book of Machabees. Un- 
der Seleucus Philopator, King of Syria, He- 
liodorus came to plunder the ſacred treaſure, 
and was only prevented from doing it by a 
miracle.“ Laſtly, under Antiochus Epi- 
phanes,+ began the greateſt perſecution they 
had ever ſuffered, and which abated nothin 
of thoſe the Chriſtians ſuffered afterwards. 
Thoſe, therefore, who died at that time for 
the law of God, the Church reckons a- 
mongſt her Martyrs. 

Theſe are the firit we know of, who died 
for that good cauſe, 'The three companions 
of Daniel, when they were caſt into the fuf- 
nace; and Daniel himſelf, when expoſed to 
the lions, had all the merit of martyrdom 
but God wrought miracles to preſerve them. 
Eleazar, the ſeven brethren, and others men- 
tioned in the hiſtory of the Machabees, effec- 
tually laid down their lives for God and the 
law of their fathers: and this is the firſt in- 
ſtance J know, in the hiſtory of the whole 
world, of this kind of virtue. We ſee not, 
before this time, any unbeliever, not even 
any Philoſopher, who choſe rather to ſuffer 
death and the molt cruel torments, than to 
violate the religion and laws of his country. 


Joſephus || boldly reproaches the heathens 


*'2 Mach. iii. 7, Ke. + 1 Mach. i. 1, &c. 1 Mar- 
Ir. Rom. Aug. I. 5 Dan. iii. 21, &c. || Cont. App. I. i. 
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with it. « Many captives of our nation, ſays 
« he, have ſuffered all ſorts of death and 
« torments in your Theatres and on other oc- 
« caſions, rather than utter the leaſt word 
& againſt the law and the other ſcriptures, 
« And where is the Greek, who would not 
4 rather ſuffer all his books to be burnt, than 
« to ſuffer the leaſt nurt himſelf ?” 

It is true, indeed, that ſome Jews yielded 
to perſecution : but theſe totally renounced 
their Religion and their laws, ſo as to uſe 
ſome art to diſguiſe their circumciſion : they 
were, therefore, no longer reckoned as Jews. 
And thoſe, who remained faithful, were ſo 
zealous for their law and liberty, that, at 
laſt, they took up arms in defence of them 

ainſt the Kings of Syria. Theſe Princes 
openly violated all the privileges which had 
been gronted the Jews by the Kings of Per— 
ſia, and confirmed by Alexander, and the o- 
ther Macedonian Kings: and they endea- 
voured to aboliſh the true Religion, which 
was, as yet, confined to a particular people, 
and a particular country. 


XVI. Reign of the ASSAMONEANS. 


N E are now then come to the time of tlie 
Machabees, when the Jewi{h nation 
role again, and with a new Juitre, They 
Were no longer that ſet of poor people, who 
iought only to live in peace, under the direc- 
tion of their Elders and their High Prieſt, 
perfectly happy in the liberty they enjoyel 
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of cultivating their lands, and ſerving the 
God of heaven after their own way. They 
became an independent ſtate, had good 
troops and fortified towns to defend them- 
ſelves, and formed alliances, not only with 
neighbouring Princes, but diſtant ſtates, and 
even Rome itſelf.“ The Kings of Egypt 
and Syria, who had uſed them ſo ill, were 
forced afterwards to court their friendſhip. 
The Jews even made ſome conqueſts. John 
Hyrcanus took Sichem and Garizim, and 
deſtroyed the Temple of the Samaritans 
Such was his abſolute power throughout the 
whole land of Iſracl. He extended his con- 
queſts ſtill farther, in Syria, where he con- 
quered ſeveral towns, after the death of An- 
tiochus Sidetes : and in Idumea, which ke 
entirely ſubdued ; even ſo far as to oblige 
the Idumeans to receive circumciſion and ob- 
ſerve the law of Moſes, as being incorpor- 
ated with the Jewiſh nation. His ſon, A- 
riſtobulus, added the enſigns of royalty to 
the effective power thereof, taking the dia- 
dem and title of King: and Alexander Jan- 
neus made alſo ſeveral conqueſts. 

But this glory of the Jews was of ſhort du- 
ration. For whereas the Kingdoms of Egypt 
and Syria becoming weak, had ſerved to raite 
them, the entire ruin of thoſe two kingdoms 
brought on theirs, by the immente increaſe 
of the Roman power. Their deſtruction, 
indeed, began by their domettic diviſions, 


I Mach, wv. 4, 18. f Toſ. Ant. xili. 17. 
þ Ibid, e. 20, 21, 23. 
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and by the continual miſunderſtanding that 
ſubſiſted between the two fons of Alexander 
fjannzus, Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus. In 
a word they enjoyed liberty only the ſpace 
ot fourſcore years, from the time when Si- 
mon was declared Chief of the nation,* af- 
ter having ſhaken off the- yoke of the Greeks; 
until Pompey, called by Hyrcanus, took Jeru- 
ſalem, entered the 'Temple, and made the 
Jews tributaries. 

They were, after this, in a miſerable 
ütuation upwards of twenty years, divid- 
ed by the factions of the two brothers, 
and plundered by the Romans, who drew 
from them above forty millions of livres, or 
two millions ſterling, at different times. 
After the defeat of Brutus and Caſhus, the 
Parthians taking advantage af the weakneſs 
of Mark Anthony, who governed the Eaſt, 
made themſelves maſters of Syria and Paleſ- 
tine, and led away Hyrcanus into captivity. 
During the whole time of the civil wars a- 
mongſt the Romans, and the advantages the 
Parthians gained over them, Paleſtine was 
expoſed to dreadful ravages by the paſling of 
10 many armies of different nations through 
it, and by the incurſions of the neighbour- 
ing nations, particularly the Arabians. 

It recovered, it is true, a little under He- 
rod. He brought back peace and plenty: 
he was powerful: he was rich and magnifi- 
cent.: But it cannot be ſaid, that the Jews 


* 1 Mack; xiv: 44. + Jof. Ant. xiv, 8. 12. 
4 Jol. Ant. xv. 
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were a free people in his time: as he himſelf 
was not ſo, but dependent entirely on the 
Roman Emperors. He was a foreigner, ot 
Idumean extraction, a man without religion, 
and only kept up the outward appearance of 
any, as an inſtrument of policy. He deſtroyed 
the ſucceſſion of the High Prieſts, ſending to 
Babylon for one Hananel, a deſpicable 
wretch, though of the farcedotal race; after 
whom there were no High Prieſts, but ſuch 
as the Kings were pleaſed to appoint, and as 
many as they pleaſed.* 

From the death of Herod, we muſt rec- 
kon no longer any power in Judea- : his chil- 
dren retained. only ſome parts of his king- 
dom, and did not retaift-them long. Judæa 
had Roman Governors, dependent on the 
Proconſul of Syria. The Jews were at laſt 
baniſhed from thence, and reduced to the 
ſtate in which they are ſtill. This, therefore, 
is the laſt ſtage, in which we are to conſider 
them as a nation, from their liberty under 
dimeon and the Aſſamoneans, till their final 
deſtruction under Veſpaſian. It is a ſpace 
of. four hundred years, which compriſes the 

reateſt part of the hiſtory of the Machabees, 
and the whole of that of the New Teſta— 
ment: and the manners of the Jews differ 
conſiderably in this period from what they 
were before. 


Y Jof, Ant. xv. 2. 
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6 XXXII.— Maxx RS of the JE WS of 
THESE LATTER TIMES. 


T latter Jews were a mixture of ſe- 
veral nations. There were ſome of them 
ſettled in every nation under heaven, as the 
Scripture expreſſes it.“ Many came and 
dwelt in Judea, or, at leaſt, travelled thither, 
ſometimes out of tion, to offer ſacrifice 
in the only Temple, where it was lawful to 


do it. Moreover, there were always, from 


time to time, ſome heathens, who were con- 
verted, and became Proſelytes. The Jews 
were therefore no longer, properly ſpeak- 
ing, a people by themſelves, uſing the ſame 
language, and following the ſame cuſtoms : 
and ſeveral nations began to gather under 
the ſame religion. Even thoſe who dwelt in 
the Holy Land, were a mixture of different 
Nations, Idumeans and other Arabians, Phe- 
nicians, Syrians and Greeks. 

All the Jews, however, conſidered them- 
ſelves as brethren, and helped one another, 
in whatever part of the world they were 
diſperſed. They exerciſed hoſpitality to all 
travelling Jews; and aſſiſted the poor of all 
the provinces, but particularly. of Judea. As 
thoſe who were at a diſtance could not pay 
in kind the tithes or firit-offerings, nor come 
10 the Temple to make their offerings on all 
Ne feſtivais; they turned into money what- 
ver they owed to God; and theſe contribu- 
Sons, when collected together, ſormed- 2 
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conſiderable tribute, which every province 
ſent yearly to Jeruſalem, to defray the expen- 
ces of the ſacrifices, the maintenance of the 
Prieſts and the poor.“ This is the Jewiſh 
money Cicero ſpeaks of. 

'Theſe Collections contmued for ſeveral 
ages after the deſtruction of the Temple. 
'The Head of each nation, whom they called 
Patriarch, ſent, at certain times, ſome Se- 
nators, who commonly reſided near him, 
and who were called Apo/tes or Enver. 
They went through the provinces, viſiting 
the Synagogues, inveſted with an authority 
over thoſe who preſided in them, and over 
all the Elders and miniſters, and at the ſame 
time brought back the tribute to the Pa- 
triarch.f But the Chriſtian Emperors forbade 
the continuance of it.) The Patriarchs ar- 
rived at this dignity by inheritance, ſo that 
it often happened that they were children. 
To return to the times while Jeruſalem ſub- 
ſiſted, the Jews had, in the provinces, Heads 
of their nation, called, in Greek, Ethnarchs, 
who judged according to their law. Thoſe 
of Egypt were famous amongſt them. J 

In Judea, the Jews were governed, as for- 
merly, by the council of the ſeventy-one 
Elders, which they called the Sanedrim, from 
a Greek word cofrupted: and theſe are the 
Elders of the people mentioned in the Goſ- 

el.** In each Synagogue there was a head 
or a Ruler, as we ſee in the Goſpel, There 


See Jof. Ant. xiv. 12. + Pro Flacco. Þ+ Epiph; 
Her. xxxi. 4, 7, 11. $ L. 4. Cod. de Judzis. || Hier, 
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were Prieſts or Elders, and Deacons or Ser- 
vants, called Hazanin, to take care of the Sy- 
nagogue, and preſent the book to the Doc- 
tor or Teacher who inſtructed the people. 
There were likewiſe in each town twenty- 


three Judges, as was faid before. For it is 


chiefly to this time we muſt refer whatever 
the Talmud ſays of the forms of judgments 
and the execution of juſtice. 

The Jews of Judea ſtill applied them- 
ſelves to tillage, the feeding of Cattle, and 
every branch of huſbandry. There are ſtill 
ſome medals of the times of the Maccabees, 
whereon we ſee ears of corn and meaſures, 
to ſhew the fertility of the country, and the 
honour they thought it was to cultivate the 
ground.f The ſeripture thus paints the 
proſperity of the government of Simeon: 
« Every man tilled his field in quiet. The 
land of Juda yielded her increaſe, and the 
trees of the fields their fruit. The Eld- 
ers ſat in the ſtreets, and treated toge- 
ther of the good of the country, and the 
young men put on them glory and the 
robes of war. He made peace in the land, 
and Ifrael rejoiced with great joy. And 
every man ſat under his vine and under his 
fig-tuee : and there was none to make them 
afraid.“ And the Author? of Eccleſiaſticus, 
who lived at that time, has not failed to point 
out that duty. Hate not, ſays he, laborious 


* Luke viii. 41. + Cod. ſang. Maccoth, f See Vales, 
in Euſ. vii, I0,--Palled. de vita Chryſoſt. $ 1 Mach. xiv. 8, 
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( 
work, nor huſbandry, which the Moft High 
hath ordained.” * 

The grounds of manners do not change 
in every nation. There were at this time 
huſbandmen of good families in Sicily and 
in Italy : there will always be hunters among 
the Germanic nations. 

Moſt of the parables of the Gofpel are 
taken from a country-life. A ſower, good 
ſeed, tares, a vine-yard, the good tree, the 
unprofitable tree, the ſtrayed ſheep, and the 
good ſhepherd ; and all this very often, when 
ſpeaking in cities, and in Jerufalem itſelf, 
It is true, ſeveral Parables alſo ſhew us that 
the traffic of money was common among the 
Jews; that there were Bankers and Uſurers 
by profeſſion. Many Jews turned Publi- 
cans, that is, Farmers of the tributes and 
taxes, though this employ drew on them the 
hatred of the public. One famous inſtance 
is Joſeph the fon of Tobias, who, under 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, procured to himſelf the 
appointment of ceſſing and levying the tri- 
butes of all Syria and Phenicia, and acquir- 
ed thereby immenſe riches.+ 

If there were Bankers and Collectors of 
the revenue among the Jews, there 1s more 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that there were wholeſale 
and retail traders. And, in fact, theſe two 
ſorts of trades are mentioned in the book of 
Eceleſiaſticus, when the author ſays that they 
both appeared to him dangerous ; that it 
is hard for a merchant. to avoid injuſtice, 


Eccleſ. vu. 15. 1 Joſ. Ant. xii. 4. 
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and for a retailer not to offend, at leaſt by 
his tongue.“ He goes up to the ſource of 
the evil; and that fin is, in a manner, cemen- 
ted with buying and felling.+ Thus it is that 
God recalled his people back to ancient man- 
ners, ſhewing them the powerful motives 
their fathers had for deſpiſing trade. 

But they profited little by his inſtructions; 
and ſince their utter reprobation, they have 
kept on departing farther and farther from 
the ſimple and natural manner of ſubſiſting 
among the Iſraelites, by which they procured 
their ſubſiſtence. The Jews have had no lands 
for a tong time, nor applied to Agriculture, 
They hve only by trade, and that of the moſt 
ſordid kind. They buy to ſell again; they are 
brokers and uſurers. Their whole property 
conſiſts in money and moveables: they ſcarce 
have any houſes of their own in cities or 
towns. 

Some apply themſelves to Medicine: and 
they did fo in the times I am here ſpeaking 
of. The author of Eccleſiaſticus likewiſe 
ſhews this, when he recommends the utility 
of this art, and that of the compounding ot 
medicines. The Goſpel ſpeaks of a woman, 
who had ſuſſerd much from ſeveral phyſi- 
cians, and had ſpent all ſhe had in medi- 
eines s The ſame book of Tccleſiaſticus 
mentions afterwards the great leiſure the 
ſtudy of wiſdom requires, which ſeems to 
ſhew that the Scribes or Doctors of the law 


FEccli. xxvi. 28. + Ibid. xxvii. 2. 
t Eccli. xzxxvii $ Mark v. 26. Luke vlii. 43. 
made 


made it their only occupation :* but it ſhews 
at the ſame time the neceſſity of handicrafts; 
and, in fact, there were ſeveral at that time 
among the Jew s. The Apoſtles, St Joſeph, 
and JEsus- CHRIST himielt, are illuſtrious 
inſtances; and, what is moſt remarkable, St 
Paul, though brought up to letters, was al- 
ſo maſter of a trade. 'Fhe Jews relate the 
ſame thing of their moſt famous Rabbins. 


$ XXXIl[.—vEcTs and SUPERSTITIONS, 
AE this time began the diſſerent ſects a- 


mongſt them. Under Jonathas the ſon 
of Mattathias, there were already Phariſees, 
Sadducees and Eſſenians. 9 The Pharitees join- 
ed to the text of the law the traditions of the 
Fathers, which had been preſerved without 
writing, and maintaining, in the main, the 
ſame ſound doctrine, they blended many ſu- 
perſtitions therewith. They believed in fate, 
moderated by free will, or rather in Provi- 
dence which guides it. The Saducees gave 
all to free will. They adhered to the letter 
of the ſcripture, and pretended that it obli- 
ged them not to believe either the reſurrection 
of the dead, the immortality of the ſoul, or 
the exiſtenceof angels or any {piritualbeings. l 
Ther ſerved God therefore only from the 
motive of temporal rewards, and indulged 
themſelves very much in ſenſual pleaſures. 


* Fcclef. xxxviii. 24. + Ibid. 27, &c. 1 Talmud 
$ Joſ. Ant. xiii, 9. Aviil, 2. Ads xxiii 
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They were little united among themſelves, 
and had little authority with the people. 
Their number was not great; but it conſiſt- 
ed of the firſt people of the nation, and of 
ſeveral even among the Prieſts. The com- 
mon people favoured more the Phariſees, 
who ſhewed great outward appearances of 
piety 3 and the Queen Alexandra beſtowed 
on them great power, during the minority 
of her children.“ 

The ſect of the Eſſenians was the moſt 
ſingular. They avoided living in great 
towns, all they had was in common, and 
their food was very plain and ſimple. They 
employed a great deal of time in prayer and 
meditating on the Law. T Their manner of 
life greatly reſembled that of the Prophets 
and the Recabites. Some of them even ob- 
ſerved continency, and led a life wholly con- 
templative, and ſo perfect, that ſeveral of 


the Fathers have taken them for Chriſtians. 


The Phariſees lived in the world, in per- 
fect union with one another, leadin, a plain, 
and, outwardly, auſtere life; but the great- 
eſt part of them were attached to their own 
intereſt, were ambitious and greedy of. mo- 
ney. They valued themſelves on a great 
exactneſs in the exterior practice of the Law. 
They gave tithes not only of the larger pro- 
duce of the earth, but alſo of the ſmalleſt 
hexhs, ſuch as cummin, mint and millet.t 
They took great care to waſh themſelves, to 
purify their cups, their plate, and all their 


* Tof. Bell. i. 4. Ibid; ii, 7, } Matth. xxiii. 23. 
Mark vii. 2. t : 
furniture. 
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furniture. They ſo ſcrupulouſly obſerved 
the Sabbath, that they made the moiſtening 
a bit of clay at the tip of his finger, a crime 
in JESss- CHRIST ; and in his diſciples, 
plucking a few ears of corn to eat on the 
Sabbath.“ They faſted often, many of them 
twice a week, viz. on Monday and Thurſ- 
day.+ They aſſected to wear the T; pt 
and the Zixith larger than common. The 
Totaphoth or Thephiim (Phylacteria. Fimbriz) 
are icraps of writing containing ſome paſſages 
of the law, faſtened on the forehead and the 
left arm, according to the command of hav- 

ing the Law of God always before their eyes, 
or in their hands.4 The Zizith are fringes of 
different colours, which they were ordered 
to wear at the corners of their clokes, to put 
them in mind, by the ſight of them, of the 
commandments of God.] The Jews ſtill 
wear theſe exterior marks of Religion, when 
they go to the Synagogue; but on workin; 

days only. On the Sabbath and feſtivals 
they pretend they ſtand in no need of thele, 
to put them in mind of the commandments 


of God.** 


The Phariſees beſtowed their alms in pub- 


lic, and made their faces yellow to appear 
greater faſters. ff For a perſon who was un- 
clean to touch them, was reckoned the high- 


eſt affront, and they held not only all Gen- 


tiles and public ſinners to be ſuch, but all 


thoſe who followed any odious profeſſion of - 


* John ix. 6. Mat. x11. 2. f Luke zxviii. 12. 


+ Matth. xxiii. 3. 5 Deut. vi. 8. Numb. xv. 38:- 


da. D 


Duxtorf. Synag. Jud. c. iv. t Mal. vi. 2. 5, 16. 
lie: 
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life: In a word, the greateſt part of them 
made-a ſhow of devotion, only from a motive 
of. intereſt. They ſeduced, by. their ſpeci- 
ous diſcourſes, the ignorant common people 
and the women, who even. ſtripped them- 
ſelves of what they had to enrich them * 
and under the pretext of their being the 

eople of God, and the depoſitaries of the 
Law, they deſpiſed the Grecks and Romans, 
and all other nations of the earth. 

We {till fee in the books of the IJcws tlie 
traditions, of which the Phariſees then made 
ſuch a myſtery, and which were committed 
to writing about an hundred years after the 
reſurrection of JEsUs-CHRIsT. It is im- 
poſſible for any one, who has been brouglie 
up in different principles, to form an idea 
of the frivolous queſtions theſe books are 
full of. For inſtance : if it be lawful, on the 
Sabbath, to get upon an aſs to ride to water, 
or if you mult lead it by the halter: if it be 
lawful to walk over new-ſown ground on that 
day, on account of the danger there 1s of 
carrying away {fome-grains of corn with your 
feet, and conſequently of ſowing them: is 
it be lawful, on the ſame day, to write as 
many letters of the Alphabet, as would 
make any ſenfe: if it be lawful to eat an. 
egg on that day, that was laid on the ſame 
day. On clearing away the old leaven be- 
fore the Paſſover: if you mult begin afretix 
to purify the houſe, in caſe you ſhould fee a 
mouſe run over the floor, with ſome crumbs 


Match. ii. 14. 


ol 
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of bread. If it be lawful to keep any paſted 
paper, or a plaiſter that had flour in it. It 
after having burnt the old leaven, it be law- 
ful to eat any thing that has been dreſſed 
with the remaining coals in which the leaven 
had been burnt. And a million of other 
ſuch caſes of conſcience, with which the 
Talmud and its Commentaries are filled.* 
Thus did the Jews forget the grandeur 
and majeſty of the Law of God, to confine 
themſelves to ſuch mean, crifling things ; 
and became ſtupid and ignorant in compari- 
ſon of the Greeks, who agitated, in their 
ſchools, more uſeful and ſublime queſtions, 
either of natural Philoſophy or Morality ; 
and who were a polite and agreeable peo- 
ple, 1f not virtuous. 

Not but there were always ſome Jews, 
who, having more curioſity than the reſt, 
ſtudied to ſpeak Greek properly, read Greek 
Authors, applied to their ſtudies, ſuch as 
Grammar, Rhetoric, and Philoſophy. Of 
this number were Ariſtobulus, a Peripatetic 
Philoſopher, the Preceptor of Ptolemy Phi- 
lometor : as alſo Eupolemus, Demetrius, 
and the two Philos. Some alſo wrote hiſ- 
tories in Greek, and after the manner of the 
Greeks; as Jaſon the Cyrenean, and the 
Author of the ſecond book of Machabees, 
who made an Epitome of his hiſtory ;+ and 
the famous hiſtorian Joſephus. 

Alexandria was the place, where the great- 
eſt number of theſe Jews applied themſelves 


* Buxtotf, Syn. exi. + 2 Mac. ii. 23. 
8 2 to 
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* 

to the Greek literature. The other Jews 
contented themſelves with ſpeaking the 
Greek, ſo as to be underſtood, that is to ſay, 
badly, and retaining the turn of their native 
language ; and in this barbarous Greek that 
the tranſlations of the Old Teſtament, and 
the originals of the New are written. The 
Apoſtles and Evangeliſts contented them- 
ſelves with a perſpicuity and conciſeneſs of 
i{tyle, deſpiſing all the ornaments of lan- 
guage, and making uſe of that which was 
the fitteſt to make them underſtood by the 
common people of their own nation : ſo 
that, to underſtand perfectly their Greek, 
a perſon muſt underitand the Hebrew and 
Syriac. 

The Jews of the latter times were much 
employed in reading the Law and the whole 
of the ſacred Scripture. They contented 
not themſelves with a literal interpretation 
of it, they diſcovered therein ſeveral figura- 
tive ſenſes by Allegories, and diverſe appro- 
priations. This we fee, not only in the 
New Teſtament, and in the writings of the 
moſt ancient Fathers, who had any diſputes 
with them ;* but likewiſe in the books of 
Philo, in the Talmud, and the moſt ancient 
Hebrew Commentaries on the Law, which 
they call, the Great Genefis,+ the Great Ex- 
odus, &c. They had theſe figuratives ſenſes 
by tradition from their fathers. 

But, in the whole, the manners of the 
Jews of the latter times, were exceedingly 


* See St Juſtin Dial, cum Tryph, + Beroſith Raba, 
corrupted 
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corrupted. They were fooliſhly proud of 
their being of the race of Abraham, and 
puffed up with the promiſes of the reign of 
the Meſſias, which they knew to be at hand, 
and which they repreſented to themſelves, as 
full of victories and temporal proſperities. 
They were intereſted, avaricious, and ſord- 
id, particularly the Phariſees, who, m ge- 
neral, were great hypocrites. They were 
faithleſs and inconſtant, ever ripe for ſedi- 
tion and rebellion, under the pretence of 
ſhaking off the yoke of the Gentiles. In a 
word, they were violent and cruel, as may 
be ſcen by what they made JEsUs-CaHRIST 
and he Apoſtles ſuffer, and by the unheard 
of miſc -hiels they did to one another, both 
during the time of the whole civil war, and 
during the laſt ſiege of Jeruſalem. 


TRUE ISRAELITES. 


XXIV. 


T was, however, amongſt this people, that 
the tradition of Virtue, as well as that 
of Doctrine and Religion, were preſerved. 
Even, in the latter times, there were rare 
examples of Sanctity, viz. St Zachary and 
St Elizabeth his ſpouſe: St Joſeph, and the 
holy oid man, Simeon; Anna, the Prophe- 
teſs; Nathaniel; the holy Doctor Gamaliel, 
and ſo many others taken notice of in the hiſ- 
tory of the New Teſtament. All theſe holy 
perſonages, and in general, all the ſpiritual 
Jews, who were circumciſed in heart, as 
well as body, were children of Abraham, 
much 
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much more by imitating his faith, than by 
their birth. They believed, with a ſtedfaſt 
faith, in the Prophecies and promiſes of 
God. They waited, with patience, for the 
redemption of Iſrael, and the reign of the 
Meſſias, which they ſighed after: but they 
ſaw very well, that their hopes were not 
to be confined to this life. They belicy- 
ed the reſurrection of the body, and the 
Kingdom of heaven. Thus the grace of the 
Goſpel meeting with theſe holy diſpoſitions, 
it was an eaſy matter to make perfect Clrit- 
tians of theſe true Iſraclites. 
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